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the only wrapping paper that 
can make good for you from 
every standpoint must be strong 
and tough—yet light in weight. 
Must be hard to tear, slow to 
-wear; pliable, and attractive in 
color and: finish. 


You get some of those features 
in all wrapping papers, you get 
all of these features in 


NIBROCE 
Kraft 


Wrapping Paper 


| This aristocrat among wrapping 
papers is made in both rolls and 
sheets, in many weights, and is 
stocked by the leading jobbers 
and paper dealers. 


The handsome new NIBROC 

portfolio of samples will be 

ready for distribution within a 

few weeks, Placing your name 

upon the mailing list to receive 

a copy will place you under no 
} obligation, 


Published Weekly. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
a . 








2.9 4 Pe eee 


eer 


There are two 


classes of buyers—those who 
are careless enough or mean 
enough to be satisfied with in- 
ferior products, and those who 
wisely demand quality, know- 
ing it to be the cheapest in 
the end. 


You certainly want this latter 
class to buy of you, do you 
not? Then place a display of 
BERMICO Sheathing Paper in 
your windows or in the doorway 
at the entrance to your store — 
it will help you surprisingly. 


Many retailers are finding BERMICO Sheathing Paper to be a profit- 


able and fast-turning item. 


Your jobber (or we) will be glad to tell you why 


BROWN COMPANY 


Founded 1852 


PORTLAND, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Woolworth Bldg. 


MAINE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
119 So. Dearborn St. 


Do you use NIBROC KRAFT wrapping paper? 


a ce 
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TRADE NAME RES SoTerREcm 


The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 


hal ; - , a 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made If you've net handling the 
rig h te tomers and we are all losing 


. money. Write for illustrated 
Made of tested me tal » CO ld-riveted to- literature and prices. 


= No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


FFEONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
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On Paces 52 and 53 of this issue we publish the 
announcement of a plan in which under an organized 
method the co-operation of every em- 


bia How ployer is requested in order to help in 
mployers the promotion of the Fourth Liberty 
Can Help 


Loan. That announcement is worthy of 
your careful and immediate attention and action. 

It is certainly not difficult to see how the energetic 
carrying out of this plan may produce results helpful 
not only to the Liberty Loan but to American busi- 
ness. 

The tremendous impetus which Charles M. Schwab 
has given to shipbuilding has been largely achieved 
by making every individual engaged in the industry 
feel a personal responsibility for results and a per- 
sonal pride in helping to make great results possible. 

The spirit of accomplishment in the ship-building 
industry has been brought about by the leaders—the 
employers—the bosses; whatever you choose to call 
them; making it a business to come in personal con- 
tact with the workers and to inspire and enthuse the 
men with a sense of the importance of their work for 
victory in the war—a sense of personal responsibility, 
and a spirit of teamwork. 

The creation of that spirit among the workers of 
the nation in all lines of activity would be of incalcul- 
able benefit to the workers themselves, to employers, 
and to the nation. 

Concretely two of these results would be: 

i. To quicken and increase the response to all war 
measures such as Liberty Loans—War Savings Stamps 

-the draft—food and fuel saving. 

2. It would make the worker feel more keenly his 
responsibility to do his work (no matter what its 
character) to the very best of his ability. Make him 
feel the necessity cf sticking closely to his job. 

Employers generally should pursue with intelligent 
enthusiasm the plan of “Win-the-War” meetings pro- 
posed as a means to aiding the rapid flotation of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. The results of such action 
will not only be helpful in the Loan drive, they will 
be permanently helpful to the nation through the de- 
velopment of a keener realization by the worker of 
the importance and dignity of his individual job and 
the necessity for personal responsibility and helpful 
feam-work. 

Every employer can be a leader and a center of 
influence in this work. 

The man who operates a small business with rela- 
tively few employes may feel that his circle of influ- 
ence is too small to be worthy of any effort. That 


is a mistake. It is the aggregate that counts, as the 
announcement of the plan very clearly points out. 
The man who is in a relatively small circle may not 
hold so pretentious a meeting—it may not be formal 
or run under parliamentary rules—it may not be es- 
pecially announced, or accompanied by music and ora- 
But the man who will quietly call a dozen em- 
around him and informally, thoughtfully, lead 


tory. 
ployes 
discussion into win-the-war channels, pointing out the 
importance to the individual of doing his best in sup- 
port of Liberty Loans and all other war activities, 
can do a real service in this way. It can be so well 
cone in no other way. And ten thousand such little 
ineetings would produce an enormous aggregate re- 
sult. 

Whether his opportunity be great or small every 
\merican business man should carry out this idea in 
The “Program” book- 
announcement will be 


a definite systematic manner. 
let which is mentioned in the 
found tremendously helpful in its suggestions as to 
what should be done under any circumstances. 





THe COUNTRY 
vital relation which personal economy bears to the na- 


Dors not even yet understand the 


tion's effort in the war. The people are 


Greater aTE ' . 
willing to do anything except reduce 
Economy . ; aa * 
their personal expenditures. They will 
Is Need , : 
give their sons, brothers and husbands 


to the battle line, but do not see that in order to sup- 
port them there with the full man-power of the na- 


saved and released from its ordi- 


tion, labor must be 
nary pursuits. The limiting factor in our efforts is 
man-power. We must save labor, save coal, save pow 


er, save shop-room, save railway capacity, at every 
possible turn, and as we do this we will find ourselves 
in funds to buy the bonds and stamps. 

The Secretary of War has said that there are 
alternative policies which may be adopted for the con- 


Ont is to recruit our armies rapid- 


two 


duct of the war. 
ly and throw an overwhelming body of troops upon 
the enemy within the coming year, forcing the war to 
recruit the ar- 
mies more slowly The 
ernment is adopting the former policy, believing that it 
is more certain to bring victory, and that the cost in 
running on 


termination: the other is to 


and protract the war. 


an early 
Gov- 


human sacrifice will be less than by a war 
for years. Public opinion approves of this decision, 
but does the public understand the changes which 

requires in industry? These millions of men who are 
taken for the armies and the war industries have 
employed in making things for the market or in serv- 


been 
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ing the public in one capacity or another. Their re- 
moval from these employments means that the supply 
of goods and services will be reduced and hence that 
consumption must be reduced. The problem is not 
primarily a matter of raising money for the treasury ; 
it is chiefly a matter of releasing labor from supplying 
private wants, to supply the Government's wants. Ob- 
viously if this relief is to be obtained upon a great 
scale, the whole body of the people must participate, 
for they are the real employers. 

“We hear on every hand the argument offered, and 
usually accepted without controversy, that the wage 
earners or producers of a given class must have their 
wages or prices advanced sufficiently to keep them 
whole against the cost of all they have to buy. The 
logic of this is that every one shall have during the 
war everything that he had before, which, as we see, 
is physically impossible. It is inconsistent with the 
other work we have to do, that we should try to pro- 
duce as much for private consumption as in times of 
peace. 

The high and rising prices signify that we are per- 
sistently trying to do it. Every industry is striving to 
supply the private demands upon it, and reaching out 
for labor, coal, freight cars and materials which the 
Government industries need, and doing so in obedience 
to our private demands, expressed in our purchases. 





bed . 
WHEN you suBsCRIBE to a Liberty Loan you sub- 
scribe to the sentiment that the world must be made 
safe for democracy and subscribe to the 


oe fund that is to make the world safe for 
é ne democracy. 
Believe. 


You subscribe to the belief that inno- 
cent women and children on unarmed ships shall not 
be sent to the bottom of the sea; that women and chil- 
dren and old men shall not be ravished and tortured 
and murdered under the plea of military necessity; 
that nurses shall not be shot for deeds of mercy, nor 
hospital ships be sunk without warning, or hospitals 
and unfortified cities be bombed or cannonaded with 
long-range guns. 

You subscribe to the doctrine that small nations 
have the same rights as great and powerful ones ; that 
might is not right, and that Germany shall not force 
upon the world the dominion of her military masters. 

You subscribe, when you subscribe to a Liberty 
l.oan, to the belief that America entered this war for 
a just and noble cause ; that our soldiers in France and 
our sailors on the sea are fighting for right and jus- 
tice. 

And you subscribe to the Amtrican sentiment that 
they must and shall be powerful, efficient, and vic- 
torious. 








WHEREVER PosstBLe, limitations upon the use of 
credit should be placed in order to ward off the dangers 
«,. Which result from inflation. The Na- 

Must Avoid .. ve 5 oe . : 

.a tional City Bank of New York is ad- 
Inflation , a7 ; 
Of Creal mittedly in the first rank as an authority 

redl iy 

on matters of finance. Hence there is 
‘uncommon significance in its summary of the situa- 
tion. This bank’s September letter declares that it 
imust not he thought that the Federal Reserve system 












and the War Finance Corporation, or any other agen 
cies that may be devised for creating credit—or am, 
additions to the gold reserves—will enable us to g« 
on multiplying credits indefinitely without ill results 
sank credit, like paper money, is a facility which with- 
in limitations is useful in promoting production, but 
neither paper money nor bank credit can be used ex 
cept to put the physical agencies of production into 
cffective use. If the industrial equipment of a coun- 
try is not working to full capacity ; if land is going un 
tilled for lack of labor while labor is without employ- 
ment; if cattle are dying in one section for want of 
feed, or being foréed upon the market in unfit condi- 
tion, while in another locality there is feed for sale 
in abundance; or wherever production may be in- 
creased by the use of agencies now idle, then credit 
may be profitably employed. But when all physical 
agencies of production are already in full use the at- 
tempt to use more money or credit spends itself in 
driving up wages and prices. 

Precisely that situation exists today. We say that 
high costs and high prices make it necessary to use 
more credit, but it is equally true that the expansion 
of credit facilitates the competition for labor and ma- 
terial which makes high costs and prices. It is the 
struggle among all the industries and all of the em- 
ployers for workers and materials that puts up wages 
and prices. It is stated that “friendly representa- 
tions” have been made by the skilled shipbuilding 
trades for an advance of wages to $1.00 per hour, 
with double-time after eight hours on “week days” 
and four hours on Saturdays, and 10 per cent extra 
for the night shifts. It is claimed that the cost of 
living has gone up since the present wage-rate was es 
tablished. Wages were made high in the shipyards 
originally for the purpose of attracting labor from 
other industries, and the other industries then raised 
wages in self defense. As wages go up in the war in- 
dustries the consumption demand on the peace in- 
dustries increases and the struggle for labor intensi- 
fies. 

The Bureau of Statistics and Information of the 
New York State Department of Labor reports the 
average per capita weekly wages in New York State in 
June, 1918, at $20.44 against an average of $16.38 per 
week in 1917, $14.43 in 1916, and $12.85 in 1915. 

Most of the industries are now short of labor to 
work all of their equipment, and under this condi- 
tion the temptation to draw labor from other employ- 
ments is very strong. Costs in the textile industries 
are higher than last year, but not so many yards of 
cloth will be made this year as last. Costs are higher 
in the steel and iron industry but production this year 
will be little if any greater than last. The industries 
are chasing themselves around a circle, stimulated and 
supported by credit and constantly getting farther from 
normal conditions, to which eventually they will have 
to return. 

The increasing costs are inflating the national debt, 
which will have to be carried upon the basis of peace 
conditions, when it will take twice as much in labor and 
commodities to pay a dollar of debt as the Govern- 
ment receives now. Moreover, the people who in- 
dividually get into debt on this basis, and who fai! to 














clean up promptly may find themselves after the war 
facing the problem of meeting their obligations at the 
same two to one ratio. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Emotionally we are much more delicately con- 
structed than the average person imagines. This is so 
true that instinctively most people try to hide ‘any 
show of feeling in the little things of life, consider- 
ing it a weakness rather than a strength of our com- 
mon nature. That is why many of us have fallen 
into the habit of repressing the response to joyous im- 
pulses. It is better for us all, individually and col- 
lectively, to let our emotions have more play—better 
for us ethically, commercially, and physically. Health 
and happiness bear an intimate ratio to each other. 

x * * 

My friend Willard G. Wise of the Wise Furnace 
Company, Akron, Ohio, tells a story of an old fisher- 
man who was lying on his deathbed. 

After a few preliminary words, the worthy minis- 
ter, who had been sent for, said that if the old gentle- 
man had anything on his mind, it was hoped he would 
confide it to the pastoral ear, so that he might die in 
peace. 

“Well, sir,” said the old sportsman, “if I had my life 
to live over again, I’d fish more with bait and less with 
flies.” 

ok aK * 

My friend D. C. Melbye of F. D. Stolz Company, 
Chicago, was watching a youngster next door to him 
who was climbing to the pinnacle of the roof of a very 
steep shed. Presently, the lad lost his footing and 
began to slide with terrifying swiftness toward that 
point where the roof swept gracefully off into space. 

“O Lord, save me!” he heard the boy cry. “O Lord, 
save me! © Lord!—Never mind. I’ve caught on a 
nail.” 

x * x 

Martin Engelhart, the Chicago hardwareman, was 
telling me the other day about a barber in his part of 
town who has found a use for ghost stories. This 
barber insists upon telling the most horrible tales of 
disembodied spirits. Recently when a patron remon- 
strated with him, he replied: 

“I’m very sorry, sir, but, you see, when | tell stories 
like that to my customers their hair stands on end, and 
it makes it ever so much easier to cut.” 

* * * 

Deeds are more important than the motives which 
inspire them, says my friend General Irby Bennett, 
Old Guard of Memphis, Tennessee. He tells a story 
about a darky who was brought into court on the 
charge of stealing a pair of trousers. 

“You admit you are guilty, then!” thundered the 
judge. 

“Ah do, jedge. Ah’s guilty. Ah stole dem pants. 
But, youh honah, dere ain’t no sin when de motive am 
good. Ah stole dem pants to git baptized in.” 

x * x 

My friend Hamp Williams of Hot Springs, Arkan- 

Sas, who is devoting all his time and energies to war 
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activities, relates this bit of dialogue concerning a 
bayonet drill: 

Drill Sergeant (to recruit who is being instructed in 
bayonet practice) : “Now, Murphy, how would you use 
your bayonet if your opponent feinted ?” 

Murphy: “Sure I'd just tickle him with the p’int of 
it to see if he was after fakin.” 


x * x 

Almost anything we can say is open to more than 
one interpretation, according to my friend Valentine 
A. Fath of the Wrought Iron Range Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. He illustrates the thesis with this 
story : 

Pat went to a druggist to get an empty bottle. 
lecting one that answered his purpose, he asked: 

“How much ?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “if you want the empty bottle 
it'll be 5 cents, but if you have something put in it we 


Se- 


won't charge anything for the bottle.” 

“Sure, that’s fair enough,” observed Pat, “Put in a 
cork.” 

* * x 

It is difficult to reach a decision when two different 
kinds of experience conflict, according to my friend 
‘Bob” Jones of the Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, 
Ohio. By way of elucidation, he cites this example: 

A lady who had run down a man with her car was 
blaming him for carelessness. He insisted it was her 
fault. 

“My fault!” she shot back, “why, man, it’s impos- 
I’ve been driving a car for seven years.” 
replied. 


sible. 

“Well, you haven't anything on me,” he 
“I’ve been walking for thirty-six years.” 

It is well to praise your business in moderation, 
says my friend IF’. E. Ederle, secretary Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. Lut, he declares, it 
is inadvisable to blow one’s own horn too lustily, as 
in the case of the two dentists. Said the first den- 
tist : 

“The fact is, 
fine point that all my patients go to sleep while I'm 


I've got gentleness down to such a 


pulling their teeth.” 

“That's nothing!’ exclaimed the second dentist. 
“Mine are beginning to have their photographs taken 
while I operate, because they always have such a 
pleasant expression on their faces.” 

* * * 
wealth 


Words of kindness are a form of mental 


which may be spent without diminishing the supply 


which each one of us possesses. Therefore, there is 


no excuse for hoarding words of kindness and keeping 
them unspoken. Many a man has been discouraged in 
life’s struggles by a lack of appreciation on the part of 
his neighbors and associates. Hence, if you have 
something helpful to say to him, 

Tell Him Now. 

If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing— 
If you like him or you love him, tell him now. 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson makes oration, 

And he lies with wreaths of lilies o’er his brow. 
For, no matter how you shout it, he won't really 
about it, 
He won't know how many tear drops you have shed. 
If you think some praise is due him, now’s the time to slip 
it to him— 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


care 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











GOVERNMENT IS IN GREAT NEED OF 
TYPISTS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


To an extent scarcely realized by the average citizen, 
a proficient civil service is vitally essential to the car- 
rying on of the war. There is a shortage of help in 
this field which must be made up as quickly as pos- 
sible. Therefore, the Government is putting forth 
extra efforts to obtain skilled men and women to sup- 
ply the deficiency. In this connection, we are glad to 
publish the following letter and poster: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp: 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Commission again requests the assistance of 
editors of periodical publications in the campaign to 
recruit a sufficient number of stenographers and typists 
to meet the great demand of the Government offices 
in Washington, D. C. The need for such workers 
grows more acute daily. Owing to the general de- 
mand, the Commission is having difficulty in meeting 
the requirements of the Government, and it is re- 
quested that you assist in the effort by inserting in 
your publication, free of charge, a notice which shall 
include all or a suitable part of the announcement con- 
tained in the enclosed poster. The Commission will 
be pleased to have a copy of any issue which contains 
the announcement. 

In the matter of housing in Washington, it may be 
said that the Room Registration Office of the District 
Council of Defense, at 1321 New York Avenue, has 
on its lists more than 4,000 rooms which have been 
carefully inspected and are available for new ap- 
pointees. The usual charge for rooming accommo- 
dations with board, that is, the two principal meals of 
the day, is $40.00 a month, but in order to obtain this 
rate two persons must ordinarily occupy one room. In 
addition, the Government will soon erect residence 
halls, including cafeterias, for the accommodation of 
Government employes in Washington. 

The Commission will appreciate your further co- 
operation in its endeavor to recruit the civil service to 
meet war needs. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that an efficient civil service is as important as the 
armed forces in the prosecution of the war. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun A. McILHENNYy, 

Inc. President. 

Stenographers, Typewriters, Help Win the War. 

You are urged, as a patriotic duty, to enter the 
Government service in Washington, D. C., for im- 
portant war work as stenographers and typewriters. 


Women, especially, may thus aid in the nation’s 
great effort. 


Men also are needed. 





Those who have not the required training are en- 
couraged to undergo instruction at once. 

Tests are given in 550 cities every Tuesday. 

The Government maintains a list of available rooms 
in private houses in Washington and is erecting resi- 
dence halls to accommodate thousands. 

Full information and application blanks may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Local Board of 
Civil Service Examiners at the post office or custom- 
house in any important city. 

Joun A. McILHENNY, 
S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


President, U. 
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ISSUES STOVE MAKERS’ SCHEDULE FOR 
CONSERVING MATERIALS. 





The War Industries Board authorizes the follow- 
ing: 

Under agreement with the Conservation Division of 
the War Industries Board, the stove manufacturers of 
the country have put into effect the following schedule 
for the conservation of material, capital, and labor, 
which is a part of the general industrial war con- 
servation program: 

1. ‘Each manufacturer is to reduce his assortment 
of sizes and styles of goods manufactured approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. 

2. The immediate discontinuance of the manufac- 
ture or the acquiring of new patterns for the duration 
of the war. 

3. All cooking stoves or ranges manufactured to 
be equipped with No. 8 covers only, except where the 
hody of the stove and range is too small to permit 
the use of such size. 

4. The manufacture of back guards and tea 
shelves for steel high closets to be discontinued. 

5. The manufacture of tin linings in ovens and 
doors to be discontinued. 

6. Light patterns of stoves and ranges to be man- 
ufactured in preference to heavy patterns. 

7. The manufacture of steel -high shelves and 
canopies on domestic ranges to be discontinued. 

The conservation division is advised that the uni- 
versal adoption of this schedule will result in large 
savings in materials and in reducing the amount of 
materials and capital tied up in manufacturers’ and 
dealers’ stocks. 


= 
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WHEN YOU BUY LIBERTY BONDS. 








Don’t think about the money. That will all come 
back to you with interest. Think about the brave 
young Americans who are fighting and suffering and 
dying “over there” for Liberty. 












NEW MERCHANT MARINE IS TO BE 
OWNED BY. THE PEOPLE. 


That the ships now being built and te be built under 
our war program are to remain the property of our 
Government is the encouraging statement given out 
by Harvey J. O'Higgins, associate chairman Com- 
mittee on Public Information. In a specially prepared 
article written by Mr. O’Higgins and issued by the 
Committee on Public Information, the following of- 
ficial facts are made known: 

We have today, under contract and construction 
in the United States 819 shipbuilding ways. That, 
says Mr. Hurley, is twice as many ways as there are 
in all the other shipyards of the world combined. 

We turned out in the month of May more steel ship 
tonnage than we produced in the whole year 1915. 
In the month of July we more than doubled the May 
output. In the first five months of 1918 we produced 
336,900 tons more than in the two years 1915 and 
In the next two months of 1918 we more than 
From 


1916. 
equalled the output of the first five months. 
August, 1917, to August, 1918, we placed in service a 
million and a half dead weight tons, of which more 
than half was built during the last three months of 
that period. 

Of our 819 ways, 751 are for the building of cargo 
ships. At our present rate of production, by 1919 we 
should be continuously building on each way an aver- 
age of 6,000 tons of steel, wood and concrete ships. 
If we can average three ships per way in a year, we 
should turn out 13,500,000 tons in 1919. That is 
more than has been turned out by Great Britain her- 
self in any five years of her history. 

Our boats are not being built by private capital for 
private ownership. They are built by the United States 
government. They will be controlled by the United 
States Shipping Board. They are being built by the 
people and they will be owned by the people. 

We have today, 350,000 workers engaged in build- 
ing merchant vessels in the shipyards and 200,000 in 
the iron works, steel mills, shops and factories making 
ship-building materials. A little more than a year ago 
this industry did not exist. Now it employs four 
times as many workers as the automobile industry em- 
ployed at the time of the last census. 

It has been created with practically no labor troubles. 
“In every dispute,” says Chairman Hurley, “we have 
asked the men to be patient and to go on with the 
supreme task of building ships, trusting to Uncle Sam 
to set the matter right, and they have responded.” 
The men have voted to eliminate holidays and Satur- 
day afternoons off. They have “speeded up riveting 
to such an extent that it has been necessary to safe- 
guard the energy which they have been willing to pour 
out for the country.” 

The collier Tuckahoe, of 5,500 tons, was built in 
27 days. The West Lianga was built in 78 days. Ten 
ships have been built in an average of 100 days each. 
The Tuckahoe has been carrying four cargoes of coal 
a month from Norfolk and Baltimore to Boston, in- 
Stead of two cargoes a month which was the average 
previously.’ 
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In short to meet the submarine menace, we have 
established the greatest ship-building industry in the 
world, in a year, out of nothing. We are building 
ships faster than they have ever been built before. 
And those ships are proving themselves the most 
speedy and efficient of their class. 

2+ 


QUALITY HOLDS TRADE OF CUSTOMERS. 


That the element of uncertainty as to material and 
workmanship can be reduced to a minimum close to 
the vanishing point is amply demonstrated in the bolts, 
nuts, and rivets made by the Kirk-Latty Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The growth of this 
firm from extremely modest beginnings to its present 
proportions is attributed to unswerving practice of the 
motto, ‘Not good enough, 
The 


concern 


but the best possible.” 
founders of the 
were far-sighted enough to 
realize that in the long run 
Bung Head Stove Bolt, Made quality is essential to per- 


by the Kirk-Latty Manu- 
facturing Company. 





manent business. There- 
fore, the Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, has 
acquired a list of customers for its products which is 
made up of steady buyers who come back year after 
year with renewals of their orders. The stove bolts 
of their manufacture, one of which is shown in the 
illustration herewith, have given a uniformly high 
average of satisfaction. The Kirk-Latty Manufactur- 
ing Company is jealous of its reputation and leaves no 
effort untried to maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence in every one of its products. Manufacturers of 
and dealers in stoves will, no doubt, find it to their 
benefit to communicate with this Company and to ob- 
tain its catalog and price list. The address is the 
Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ASSIGNS KITCHEN STOVE PATENT. 





Georgi E. Wason, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can- 
ada, assignor of one-third to Panko Wenger, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, United 
States patent rights, under number 1,275,510, for a 


Canada, has secured 
kitchen stove described in the following: 
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A stove, an 





a stove hav- 





ing a burning grate 
and an outlet flue 


at the top of the 
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stove about the grate, dampers at the opposite sides 
and rear end of the oven adapted for controlling the 
products of combustion from the grate to the flue, flex- 
ible heat-shields shiftably arranged adjacent the lower 
opposite edges of the oven adapted for substantially 





horizontal arrangement beneath the oven and above 
the grate when in their operative arrangement and op- 
erating means for the said shields. 
~o- 
Give our boys in the Army and Navy every fight- 
ing chance. Pledge yourself to save to the utmost 
of your ability and to buy war savings stamps. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 





The Newark Wire Cloth Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, will start work soon on the erec- 
tion of an addition to its plant. 

The Milwaukee Screw Products Company of Au- 
gusta, Maine, has been incorporated for $75,000 to 
make castings, machine screws, etc. E. L. Johnson, 
E. Connor and A. B. Farnum are the incorporators. 


+>. 
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GOVERNMENT TAKES STEPS TO SAVE 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 





The War Industries Board authorizes the following : 

The determination of the War Industries Board 
and its chairman, Bernard M. Baruch, to meet the 
demands for war materials from the United States 
military authorities and the Allies, has brought a 
tightening-up policy as to civilian building plans with 
a view to the conservation of building materials and 
to the release of labor to war work. 


To assist the Board in passing on the need and’ 


essentiality of proposed new nonwar construction, Mr. 
Baruch has called to his aid the State councils of 
national defense, which are asked to investigate 
through their local organizations and report on all 
proposed new building projects in their respective 
territories. 


While the recommendations’ of these local organiza- 
tions will not be final, they will be followed to the 
extent that no application for materials for projects 
coming within their jurisdictiorm will be considered by 
the War Industries Board until the council has re- 
ported. Final decision in all cases is reserved by 
the Board. 

Judge E. B. Parker, Priorities Commissioner, is 
preparing a set of instructions for the various State 
councils for their guidance in making recommenda- 
tions as to the needs and essentiality of nonwar con- 
struction. The duties of the councils will not include 
undertakings directed by, or under contract with, the 
War Department, Navy Department, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation of the Department of Labor, the United 
States Housing Corporation, and the following civilian 
enterprises: 


Repairs of or extensions to existing buildings in- 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding $2,500. 


Roadways, buildings, and other structures under- 
taken by or under contract with the United States 
Railroad Administration or a railroad operated by 
such Administration. 








Those directly connected with mines producing coal, 
metals, and ferro-alloy minerals. 

Public highway improvements and street pavements 
when expressly approved in writing by the United 
States Highways Council. 

For building projects not falling within one of the 
classes mentioned there will be required a_ special 
written permit issued by the Chief of Nonwar Con- 
struction Section of the Priorities Division of the 
War Industries Board. 

Anyone contemplating a building which he con- 
ceives to be in the public interest, or of such essen- 
tiality that under existing conditions it should not be 
deferred, should make a full statement of the facts in 
writing, under oath, and present it to the local repre- 
sentative of the Council of National Defense for his 
approval. This representative will report his approval 
with a statement of reasons, to the Nonwar Construc- 
tion Section of the War Industries Board for final 
decision. 

Secretary Baker, acting as secretary of the Council 
of National Defense and of the Advisory Commission, 
promptly accepted for the council the request for 
cooperation and assistance made by the War Industries 
Board in the following letter from Mr. Baruch: 

The honorable the Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Inspired by the exchange 
of letters between you and the President regarding 
the activities of the State councils of national defense 
—those splendid bodies of American business men— 
the thought comes to me that there may be a possibility 
of utilizing their services in a highly important con- 
nection with the work of the War Industries Board. 

I am submitting a brief outline of the plan I have 
in mind to you as president of the Council of National 
Defense in the hope that your view may coincide with 
mine and that | may gain your cooperation in effectu- 
ating the system. No one is more familiar than your- 
self with the necessity of increasing our fighting forces 
of men and materials, and the consequently heavy 
drain upon our resources caused by the increment. 
To meet the needs there must be, as indeed there is, 
a constantly growing curtailment, elimination, or con- 
version of nonwar activities. 

It is toward the end of curtailment that the State 
councils can be of immediate value. These bodies 
are already organized and have a working knowledge 
of war work and war necessities, and, of equal im- 
portance, knowledge of the things essential to the 
protection and supply of civilian needs. Their co- 
operation would prevent a heavy and unnecessary 
duplication of those tasks they are organized to handle. 

It is very probable that at a later period there can 
be a widening of their field of usefulness, but for the 
present I should like to put into execution a plan 
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whereby no application for building materials or com- 
modities employed for repair purposes shall be con- 
sidered by the War Industries Board, unless it has 
previously been passed upon and approved by the 
Council of National Defense in the State in which the 
application originates. 

It is obviously impossible for the State councils to 
pass the final judgment upon such matters since they 
do not have a full picture of all of our varying and 
constantly changing war needs, but I have no doubt 
that with certain broad principles to guide them the 
councils could be of great value in eliminating at 
the point of origin such projects that are not of a 
necessitous nature. 

I am not prepared to say that the War Industries 
soard would necessarily be committed to a favorable 
decision because of a State council’s approval of any 
project, but the board would pledge itself to give 
fullest consideration to such enterprises as are so 
indorsed and would not receive any without such in- 
dorsement. 

It needs but slight study of the situation to see the 
advantage to be gained by the process | have here out- 
lined. The members of the several State councils 
being directly on the ground will have a more intimate 
knowledge of the nature of the various demands that 
are now being pressed upon the attention of the War 
Industries Board in almost overwhelming number. 

Their approval or disapproval will greatly simplify 
the system of award and will, by reducing the volume, 
expedite the business of the board and make for 
greater satisfaction for the applicants. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat what is in your 
mind, as well as mine, that every request should be 
scrutinized with the utmost care and granted only 
when the need is imperative. 

If you agree with my view of the value of the in- 
strumentality of the State councils, I shall be glad to 
take the matter up with you or your representative, 
to the end of devising a definite system of procedure. 

I am, my dear Mr. Secretary, 

Yours very truly, 
B. M. Barucu. 


MANUFACTURES HIGH GRADE WRAPPING 
AND SHEATHING PAPER. 








* Hardware dealers who are looking for fast selling 
and profitable merchandise are advised by the Brown 
Company, Portland, Maine, to consider the sheathing 
and wrapping paper which it manufactures. Its 
sheathing paper is known as the Bermico Sheathing 
Paper, and the wrapping paper is called the Nibroc 
Kraft Wrapping Paper. The company states that 
many dealers have increased their profits to a con- 
siderable extent by placing a display of its sheathing 
paper in the windows or in the doorway at the en- 
trance to their stores. The wrapping paper has like- 
wise been a means for satisfying customers, and thus 
bringing profits to the dealer. 

The Bermico sheathing paper is made of long, clean 
fibre» rosin sized and free from filler. It is strong 
enough to withstand tearing easily, and it can not dis- 
integrate. It gives perfect insulation from heat, cold, 


and dampness. Furthermore, it will last as long as 
the building on which it is used. 

The Nibroc Kraft wrapping paper is made in both 
rolls and sheets, in many weights and is stocked by the 
leading jobbers and paper dealers. The new Nibroc 
portfolio of samples will be ready for distribution 
within a few weeks. By placing his name upon the 
company’s mailing list to receive a copy, the dealer 
will place himself under no obligations. The dealer 
should therefore get in touch with the Brown Com- 


pany, Portland, Maine, without delay. 
~*e- 


STOP THE CASUALTY LISTS QUICKLY. 


Stop the casualty lists—quickly ! 

The men and money of America will help do it. 

Buy Liberty Bonds! Buy often. 

suy to the limit of your means—and more. 

Go in debt for them—but buy, and do your part to 


hasten the victory that will bring our boys home 
again. 
Don’t make excuses—make sacrifices. 





PATENTS TWO WASHING MACHINES. 


Under numbers 1,275,628 and 1,275,729, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Nathan D. 
Thompson, Jr., St. Louis, Missouri, and Nevvens N. 
Nunn, Maplewood, Missouri, respectively, assignors to 
The Almetal Manufacturing Company of Maplewood, 
Missouri, for washing machines described herewith: 
Number 1,275,028: The 
combination with a wash- 
ing machine having a lid, 
a shaft reciprocating there- 
through, and a member on 
the body of the washing 
the 


edge of the lid, of a lock- 


machine adjacent to 





ing member arranged for 
sliding movement on the lid and adapted when in one 
position to engage the member on the body of the 
washing machine to lock the lid in closed position and 
when in another position directly to engage the recip- 
rocating shaft to lock the same in an elevated position. 
Number 1,275,729: 
ma- 


In a washing 


chine, a container, a 








a ring secured to the 
thereof, 







end 





upper 

a plate formed in- 
tegral with said ring 
at one side thereof, a 


1.275,729 
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cover hinged to said 
plate, a clothes receptacle arranged to move vertically 
within the container, flexible connections secured to 
the hinged cover and extending downwardly into the 
container, and L-shaped members secured to the lower 
ends of said flexible connections, which L-shaped 
members engage beneath the clothes receptacle. 
oo 

Of course, people complain about the prices you 

have to ask, but aren't you doing some complaining 


along that line yourself ? 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 
Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


(Continued from last issue.) 

2. A shortage of the world’s available capital due, 
(a) to sheer destruction, (b) to the great uncertainty 
as to the future, (c) to the need for settling certain of 
the war debts, and (d) preparing for further war—the 
whole tending to raise the price of capital the world 
over and limit notably its employment in the newer 
countries. 

3. A decline in the European standard of living and 
perhaps of wages, rendering possible a low-priced pro- 
duction, which will create a costly world-wide disturb- 
ance of industrial conditions. 

4. Increasing hostile protective tariffs on the part of 
the fighting countries due, first to a desire to find a 
source of taxation, and secondly to the desire to make 
the country imposing it as self-sufficing as possible in 
manufactures and food, as a military measure. 

Should a period of unrest and uncertainty follow an 
unsettling “‘settlement,” the United States will not be 
will make 
an abnor- 
abnormal 


free to determine what increase, if any, she 
in her armaments, but may be forced into 
mally great increase, with correspondingly 
tax and other burdens. 

The possibility of a growing revolutionary spirit in 
Europe, due to very seriously increased burdens on the 
masses, with reactions on certain sections of American 
labor, is not to be disregarded. 

Five Specific Proposals. 

In any case it is obvious that America will be very: 
seriously affected by the character of the settlement ar- 
rived at in Europe. Your committee, therefore, favors 
calling upon Congress and the President to do all in 
their power to promote the establishment of : 

1. A More Comprehensive and Better-defined Sea 
Law, 

2. An International Court, 

3. A Council of Conciliation, 

4. International Conferences for the better estab- 
lishment and progressive amendment of international 
law, 

5. The organization of a System of Commercial and 
Financial Non-intercourse to be followed by military 
force if necessary, to be applied to those nations enter- 
ing into the foregoing arrangements and then going to 
war without first submitting their differences to an 
agreed-upon tribunal. 

Recommendation One. 
A More Comprehensive and Better-Defined Sea Law. 

At best, sea law during war has always been poorly 
defined. Many of the causes of friction between bel- 
ligerents and neutrals have been due not so much to 
wilful disregard by belligerents of neutral rights as to 


honest differences in appraising them. The under- 
standings of one period have become confused by new 
inventions, new conditions. The international confer- 
ences which from time to time have undertaken more 
clearly to bring the nations into agreement respecting 
the rights of persons and property at sea have met 
irregularly, and their recommendations have had no 
binding force. There is need of a legislative body to 
frame agreements on such law; there is need of just 
interpretation of this sea law, which means an inter- 
national court ; and there is need of a method of com- 
pelling respect for the court’s decision, which means 
finding something better as a way of enforcing inter- 
national law than taking sides in a war in which both 
sides may be violating the law. The present war with 
the losses of lives and property of Americans has 
fundamentally emphasized these needs. 

Recommendation Two. 

An International Court. 

When citizens disagree, the state provides courts to 
mete out justice. When two or more of our states or 
of citizens in different states disagree, the United 
States maintains courts for the same purpose. It is 
no more logical or right for nations with differences 
to resort at once to war than it would be for two men 
who have failed to settle a private difference to draw 
pistols and begin to shoot. 

The problem of securing peace and justice among 
nations is simply an extension of what we have suc- 
cessfully solved in the national and municipal realms. 
It is not without significance in this connection that 
forty-four of the principal nations of the world had, 
seven years before the war, agreed in principle to the 
establishment of a World’s Court of Arbitral Justice, 
differing only over details. Since 1907, however, 
there has been much study of details, and with the 
compulsion of the experience of this war added it is 
now believed that the difficulties they presented can 
more readily be overcome. 

Recommendation Three. 
A Council of Conciliation. 

There are questions that can not be decided by the 
strict rule of law. Among nations questions of honor 
and questions of policy are usually reserved from arbi- 
tration. We should, for example, not arbitrate the 
Monroe Doctrine or submit to a court our right to say 
whether or not we might exclude or restrict immigra- 
tion. But before nations shall fight over such ques- 
tions, bringing damage on all, it is fair to neutrals that 
they should be given a chance to ascertain the facts 
and, if possible, help to a peaceful solution. The de- 
lay incident to such efforts toward conciliation may 
serve as a preventive of war. 
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Recommendation Four. 
International Conference for the Better Establishment 
and Progressive Amendment of International Law. 


Along many lines already world forces have been 
working for many years through international confer- 
ences to promote a better understanding among na- 
tions, establish more firmly enlightened standards to 
govern their inter-relations and furnish a body of in- 
ternational law. 

A number of general conferences were started by 
international meetings before the nineteenth century, 
but more regular meetings were organized since then 
Those conferences met in Vienna (1815), Paris 
(1856), Berlin (1878 and 1885), Algeciras (1906), 
London (1912). Successively international confer- 
ences have condemned slavery, regulated navigation 
on international rivers, suppressed privateering, pro- 
claimed the right of men to their language and religion 
in nations composed of people of different national- 
ities, applied the principle of open door to the Congo 
Basin and Morocco, guaranteed the right of backward 
peoples. 

Sesides these conferences which had specifically a 
more European character, except those of Berlin 
(1885) and Algeciras (1906), in which the United 
States of America also participated, numerous official 
conferences with a more technical aim have been held 
mainly during the last fifty years. About sixty differ- 
ent matters have been discussed by the most competent 
men in the world in the most varied domains of human 
activity. Nineteen permanent bureaus and offices 
have been organized of which two at least, the Inter- 
national Postal Office at Berne and the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, are supported by all 
the civilized states of the world. 

An enumeration of the main questions considered 
will show how far-reaching is the work already per- 
formed. They are in part: publication of customs 
tariffs, sugar production and exportation, contraband 
of arms to backward peoples, importation of alcohol 
into Africa, slave trade, white-slave traffic, preserva- 
tion of animals (seal, fishes, birds, etc.), suppression 
of opium traffic, propagation of phylloxera, unification 
of weights and measures, railroad transportation, 
postal, telegraphic and radiotelegraphic relations, pro- 
tection of submarine cables, regulation of maritime 
signals and roads, workingmen’s protection, exchange 
of scientific and public publications and of artistic re- 
productions, unification of private and commercial leg- 
islation, protection of patents and trade marks, unifica- 
tion of commercial statistics, geodetic and seismologic 
researches, exploration of the seas, publication of the 
map of the world. This movement toward interna- 
tional agreement and law was gaining in strength each 
Stopped by the war, there is little doubt that it 
and pursue its course in a more 


year. 
will revive stronger 


regular and systematic way when the war is over. 
Business men perhaps more than others should be anx- 
ious to support such endeavors for a better under- 
standing among nations establishing more firmly en- 
lightened standards to govern their inter-relations and 
furnishing a more elaborate and organic body of inter- 
national public and administrative law. The present 
war has again incontrovertibly shown the fundamental 
need for this. The problem is, then, not new or novel, 
but needs only to be broadened and organized to yield 
all the desired benefits. 
Recommmendation Five, 

The organization of a System of Commercial and 
Financial Non-Intercourse, to be followed by military 
force if necessary, to be applied to those nations enter- 
ing into the foregoing arrangements and then going to 
war without first submitting their differences to an 
agreed upon tribunal. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the employ- 
ment of force to compel any signatory nation to sub- 
mit its cause to an international tribunal before going 
to war. Your committee, however, believes that the 
great majority of the practical men of the United 
States who hold themselves responsible for reasonable 
progress see the necessity of the employment of an 
adequate pressure or force to compel signatory nations 
to bring their cause before an International Court or 
Council of Conciliation before going to war; because, 
however desirable it may be theoretically not to use 
force, yet the history of the last one hundred years, the 
many wars during that time and the events of the pres- 
ent war have made apparent the fundamental need of 
an international power to enforce the submission of 
international disputes to a court. The alternative is 
constantly recurring wars and, in the interval between 
these wars, the increasing absorption in preparations 
for war of the resources of the principal nations of the 
world. 

Your committee does not suggest that the world can 
do without armies. We do not think that it can, at the 
present stage of civilization, any more than we can do 
without a militia. But just as, within the state, there 
are many things we use, besides the militia and before 
we use the state militia or call upon Federal troops for 
the enforcement of a law or the execution of a court’s 
judgment, so there are forces we can use internation- 
ally before we employ our armies and navies. 

These forces can be summarized in the term eco- 
nomic pressure, by which we mean the commercial and 
financial boycott of any nation that goes to war with- 
out submitting its dispute to judgment or inquiry 
Our plea is that in the first instance the use of eco- 
nomic force is clearly indicated, and that military force 
should be resorted to only if economic pressure prove 
ineffective. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








PATRIOTIC DISPLAY GIVES DRAFTED 
MEN FITTING SEND-OFF. 

There is nothing which puts more “pep” and 
“ginger” in our drafted men when they leave their 
homes for some training camp than the assurance that 
those who are compelled to stay at home are ready 
to back them to the limit. They want to feel that any 
sacrifice which they make will not be in vain, that their 











displays which we see all about us. Hardware dealers, 
especially have done their bit in this respect. 

The window display shown herewith was put on by 
a hardware company when a draft contingent from 
its community left for a training camp, and thus was 
a fitting send-off. The concern which prepared this 
exhibit is the Van Dervoort Hardware Company of 
It has two stores in that city, a 
The wholesale 


Lansing, Michigan. 
wholesale store, and a retail store. 





——— 





Patriotic Window Display of Pipeless Warm Air Heater, Arranged by Van Dervoort Hardware Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


efforts will be appreciated. It is up to those who stay 
at home, therefore, to give the fighting men this as- 
surance. This is but a small task compared with the 
job which the soldiers have undertaken. 
it is an important one. If those who stay at home have 
no confidence in the brave fighters, the soldiers will 
lose confidence in themselves. They will gain the 
impression that the cause for which they are fighting 
is not a worthy one, and under such an impression 


Nevertheless, 


they can not do their best. So far, however, there has 
been no indication that the people remaining behind 
will not support the fighting men. In fact, the patriot- 
ism shown by the people as a whole has been highly 
Every request has 
been cheerfully complied with. Anyone can find evi- 
dence of this fact wherever he goes. One striking 
example of a request which has been complied with is 
to be found in the large number of patriotic window 


satisfactory to the Government. 


store is located at 108-118 South Grand Avenue, and 
the retail store, at 126-128 East Michigan Avenue. 
A photograph of the exhibit submitted to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp by A. T. 
This display is but an outward ex- 


was 


Van Dervoort. 
pression of the patriotism which is a family trait with 
the Van Dervoorts. One of the boys, Del Van Der 
voort, is now in France on the fighting line, while 
Frank, the oldest boy in the family, is closing out his 
business and getting ready to go, and even the young 
est boy, Ed, who is only 17 years of age, is, to use his 
father’s words, “crazy about enlisting.” 

This display shows the boys marching away, car- 
rying flags and signs, and possessing a determination 
and spirit which bodes ill to the chief “dachshund” 
and his low down curs. In the center is a view of 
the ‘“‘all-highest,” the “clown prince,” and the “under 


sea serpent.” One of the signs reads, “Berlin or Bust.” 
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and the other, “We're Gonna Hock the Whole Pots- 
Dam Gang!” There are also cheering farewell ex- 
pressions. In the top part of the exhibit is the line, 
“Good-bye Boys, Hurry Back.” The lower part of 
the display shows one of the warm air heaters sold 
by the company which will help to keep the home fires 
burning. This display shows the right spirit and is a 
credit to the company which arranged it. 
eaieiiaiaccunsaaiaiita ; 
WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION TAKES 
PLACE OF SOLICITOR. 





In the early days of merchandising, the retailer was 
accustomed to call ou¢ a list of his wares to passers- 
by. The times were slow-movitg and leisurely. There 
were no automobiles or electric tramways hy means 
of which the folk could speed over long stretches of 
business thoroughfares, nor were there any business 
streets comparable with those which we have in this 
twentieth century. Overhead expenses were only a 
small proportion of the cost of selling. The merchant 
could afford to take his time in disposing of his com- 
modities and in doing so converse at ease with his 
customer on the current topics or gossip of the day. 

Vastly different are the conditions under which the 
modern dealer must operate his store. He has no un- 
occupied hours to spend on the sidewalk in front of 
his establishment. The average business street of to- 
day is so noisy with motor trucks, clanging street car 
gongs, and rumbling traffic that it would be a waste of 
money to hire a solicitor to cry out the goods for sale 
in any store along the road. And yet each store must 
depend for its prosperity—to a considerable extent— 
upon acquiring new customers from the stream of 
passers-by. 

lortunately, however, there is a better means for 
attracting attention than the old-fashioned method of 
crving one’s wares. It consists of effective window dis- 
plays. The eye is quicker in perception than the ear— 
especially in the circumstances which condition an 
exhibit of commodities in a busy, noisy street. The 
window display takes the place of+the “barker” and 
does the work of centering consciousness upon the 
goods much more successfully than the loudest-voiced 
salesman could do so. 

In some respects, also, the window display is more 
persuasive than any verbal eloquence in producing 
sales. Rightly conceived and convincingly arranged, 
the exhibit of commodities in a store window gives the 
prospective customer an opportunity to inspect them 
without any distracting influences. But to achieve 
such a display requires study and practice. It is 
in this regard that AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Display Competition af- 
fords valuable assistance to the dealer or clerk. It takes 
the place of the solicitor who shouts into the ears of the 
passers-by, because it trains the merchant or sales- 
man in the art of profitable window display. 

There are no formalities connected with entrance 
into this Competition. All that is necessary is to plan 
and put into effect a window display after studying the 
photographs and descriptions of other displays pub- 

shed in American Artisan AND Harpware Recorp 
Window Display Competition. Have a picture taken 
of the exhibit, write a clear description of it, and send 


the picture and description to this office. Read care- 
fully the subjoined rules governing the contest : 
Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The condition of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mai? or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWAkr Recorp 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigat 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

ach photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
This 


sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 


the real name and address of the contestant. 


Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 


and descriptions received, without knowing the names 


expert 


or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 

ners of the Competition. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 

serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


AND HARDWARE ReEcorD re- 


scriptions submitted. 
“*@-e- 


INTENSIVE SAVING IS OUR PROBLEM. 


The problem that towers high before us today, is 
that of regular and intensive saving. The immedi- 
In some degree 
The Food 


Administration particularly has been successful in get- 


ate necessity is saving for the war. 
this necessity is being brought home to us. 


ting us to save specific things, wheat, fats, etc. In 
other departments of expenditure, the lesson has not 
Yet in the face of the dertnds 


of war for fuel, lumber, iron, wool, cotton, etc., the 


been so well learned. 


fact that we must all recognize is that war's demands 
cannot be fulfilled unless individual consumption is 
radically curtailed. A great educational movement, 
to which in this connection we should all lend our aid, 
The 


object to this great campaign is not primarily to raise 


is that of the War Savings Stamps campaign. 


a few extra billions of dollars for the Government, 
but to teach the great mass of people who constitute 
the consumers that saving money means saving food, 
raw material and human labor and making them avail- 
able for the Government in the prosecution of the war 
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EXPLAINS FAR-REACHING PLANS FOR 
AFTER THE WAR TRADE. 


An important step in the advancement of the for- 
eign trade of the United States was indicated in an 
interview given out by Alfred I. duPont to the press 
recently in New York City with reference to the plans 
of the Allied Industries Corporation. Mr. duPont 
is connected with the famous firm of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Delaware, and is 
a man of wide business experience. He is actuated by 
high motives of patriotism and pride in his country 
when he says that “the vision of the position which 
this country may occupy in the markets of the world, 
if it takes advantage of its present opportunity, is not 
exclusively mine. Many men have dreamed it, but 
it remains for someone to realize that dream, and it 
is my hope that through the Allied Industries © i 
ration this may be done. a 


“Foreign trade is not, ” 
It does not consist saléfe “ “ever 2 one-sided matter. 
other countries—if | > Of Selling your products to 
buying from: th~ consists of selling to them and 
in th? wucin, reciprocally. It consists, further, 
'* we establishment, through trade relations, of greater 
international understanding, of appreciation for per- 
manent business alliances with their nations and other 
people which will result in closer world-friendships. 
This is the antithesis of present world conditions, ex- 
cept insofar as concerns the Allied nations. It is my 
hope and belief that through the plans we are devel- 
oping around the Grand Central Palace, the alliances 
we have made for purposes of war will be cemented 
and strengthened for the years of peace that are to 
follow. 

“At the Hague there is a Peace Palace that stands 
for something very definite in the world, however cir- 
cumstances may have nullified its immediate practical 
usefulness. It is my purpose that here in New York 
there shall stand a Palace that is no less for peace, 
though its function be to promote foreign trade and 
closer international understanding—which is the basis 
of peace. 

“It is all very well for us to talk of these things but 
it seems to me the thing to do is to create some very 
definite focal point around which these thoughts can 
be crystallized into acts. Therefore, the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace is to be something more than an executive 
building for a great business corporation, representing 
only an exclusive group of manufacturers. While we 
shall assemble there the American made goods of our 
Allied industries, which are to be offered to the buy- 
ers from other countries, and reciprocally, foreign 
made goods that are seeking an entry to the markets 
of the United States, the Grand Central Palace under 
its new direction will become also the assembling place 
for the commercial thought of the whole world. 

“The Grand Central Palace will become in this 
spirit, the home of a Commercial Union of Nations, a 
formal association as definite as “The League to En- 
force Peace,” the object of which will be to foster 
reciprocal international trade relations, the establish- 
ment of international customs tariffs, standardization 
of merchandise, the promotion of international legis- 

lation affecting trade relations and of international 


erate?! 
Lo . UU 
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good will and cooperation. It will investigate inter- 
national market requirements and international nat- 
ural resources. It will tabulate international export- 
ers and importers for the service of buyers and sellers 
and disseminate information on these subjects. Inter- 
national trade marks and patents will be listed and 
international financial investigations made and kept 
on file. In other words, the Commercial Union of Na- 
tions will become the connecting link between the al- 
ready organized trade associations of the entire world. 

“Together with all of this, there will of necessity be 
the conduct of the broadest campaign of education 
possible to promote, beyond the immediate reach of 
the influence of the Grand Central Paiace, the princi- 
ples of good wal and interntionai understanding gen- 
utT€.*This influence is to be made to radiate 
as widely as possible through a comprehensive system 
of public education through the cooperation of other 
associations, by its own publications, and, it is hoped, 
through the friendly cooperation of the press which 
will interpret these various activities in their full sig- 
nificance. 

“This is the work we must set out to do to gain for 
America its fair quota of World Trade but by methods 
which we believe are in harmony with the thought of 
those nations which are today allied in opposition to 
another method which is passing. 

“The general plans laid down for the Allied Indus- 
tries Corporation are formulated to codperate very 
closely with the various domestic and foreign Trade 

sureaus of our Government and to work in harmony 
with the various International Foreign Trade ureaus 
of the Allied and neutral governments.” 


o2->- 
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PATENTS A COMBINATION LOCK. 





Francisco L. Taylor, Monclova, Mexico, has pro 

















cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,275,991, for a combination lock described in the fol 
lowing: 
A lock comprising 
+ “- — ont 
P £08 zs, # casing having an 
= zz | Opening in one end 
Z : g wall, a locking bolt 
Pi f =3 “a "7 'Z . . . . 
ig as -“ slidable in said casing 
gee || "= and opening and hay 
eas and opening a 
1,275,991 ied ing its inner end bi 


furcated, a lug formed on said casing and disposed in 
the bifurcated end to act as a stop and guide to the 
locking bolt, means urging the bolt outwardly of thie 
casing, means for retracting the bolt, a wall in said 
casing, a pin secured to said wall, disks journaled on 
said pin and having notches in the peripheries thereo! 
and the unequally spaced notches of one disk being 
smaller than the notches of the other disk, and a sub- 
stantially U-shaped dog formed on the locking |) lt 


and having one arm portion longer than the other and 
tapered, the arm portions adapted to extend through 
a certain pair of notches in the disks when properly 

‘nd 


alined and the tapered arm portion adapted to ex 
into the smaller notch of the pair of alined notcl: 


~~ a 
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It isn’t the clever advertiser who gets the busi: 
it’s the fellow who talks business in his advertise- 
ments and cuts out the fancy stunts. 


»Ss: 








OUTLINES DUTIES AND POWERS OF 
COMMUNITY LABOR BOARDS. 


The Department of Labor authorizes the following 
statement: 

In view of some uncertainty as to the jurisdiction of 
the District of Columbia Community Labor Board of 
the United States Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Nathan A. Smyth, Assistant Director 
General of the United States Employment Service, has 
issued the following statement : 

“The Community Labor Board of the District of 
Columbia, as well as those in other communities, is 
charged with the responsibility of determining the 
methods which shall govern the United States Employ- 
ment Service in its community in attempting to recruit 
for war work men from industries which are not di- 
rectly connected with the prosecution of the war. 

“The United States Employment Service is not pur- 
posing to use any form of compulsion in such recruit- 
ing other than an appeal to the patriotism of the 
worker and the employer. 

“The power to determine priority among industries 
and to close up non-essential industries by shutting off 
supplies rests with the War Industries Board. 

“The United States Employment Service will fol- 
low the priorities determined by the Priorities Board 
of the War Industries Board. The Employment Serv- 
ice, through all its agencies, will keep in systematic and 
constant co-operation with the other divisions of the 
Government concerned with the man power and mate- 
rial program of the Government. 

“It is within the power of each community labor 
board to list those nonwar industries in its community 
which will first be called upon to contribute men to war 
work, 

“This does not mean that such industries will be 
compelled to close up or to discharge their male em- 
ployes at once, but that with as much fairness as is pos- 
sible, and with as much speed as may be necessary to 
meet the national emergency, they will release male 
workers. 

“In the District of Columbia, as elsewhere, we may 
well face the facts. The work on the great Army and 
Navy building at Potomac Park, the construction of 
housing facilities opposite the Union Station, the exten- 
sion of Camp Humphreys to meet new army require 
ments, and much other work essential to our war pro- 
gram, are being seriously retarded by lack of unskilled 
labor. In this situation it is obviously wrong to have 
ablebodied men continuing to sell candy, cigars, and 
like articles to be doing work in shops and stores which 
might, with reasonable effort on the part of the em- 
ployers, be entrusted to women, and to be attendants 
in clubs, barber shops, soft-drink establishments, bow]- 
ing alleys, dancing academies, and elsewhere. 

“Our war industries are suffering severely for lack 
of skilled mechanics. It therefore becomes a burden 
upon the conscience of every person who employs a 
chauffeur to determine whether such employment is 
necessary or merely for the gratification of personal 
pleasure. 

“The time has come when from the standpoint of 
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conservation of labor we must all of us limit our ex- 
penses to those things which are essential.” 
me —_— 


REGISTERS TWO TRADE-MARKS. 


Under serial numbers 97,182 and 97,186, United 
Vv 
@SYiz 

- ww 


States registration has been 
granted to John Braun and 


\ 97182 Vy © > 
Ly 7 Sons, Philadelphia, assignors to 
@) Or) AY nil . 
Q PONY yj» the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 


Pa Works, Philadelphia, for the 
Te) wy trade-marks shown in the ac- 

yWie - 
companying illustration. The 
Company claims use on _ the 
ky 97.186 % former since the spring of 1&91 
Q. =— and on the latter since the 
spring of 1883, and the claims 
were filed Jyly 29, 1916. The 
particular description of goods 
is lawn mowers. 

e+ 

WHO MAKES UNIVERSAL SQUARES? 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarbWARE REcoRD: 

Can you tell us who makes the Universal Squares? 
The name Duby and Shinn Manufacturing Company, 
New York, is on it but we can find no such company. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
, Missouri, September 7, 1918. 


4? 
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FEDERAL OFFICIAL COUNSELS AGAINST 
CURTAILMENT OF ADVERTISING. 

\s an offset to the senseless rumors that the Gov 
ernment has ordered a severe curtailment of adver 
tising in periodicals, the subjoined statement of Wil- 
liam 1. Colver, chairman of the Federal Trade Com 
mission, is timely and unanswerable: 

“Discontinuance or even sharp curtailment of ad 
vertising because of temporary war conditions, would 
seem to imperil the most valuable asset that any busi- 
ness has—namely, its good will. No more faulty logic 
can be found than that which would impel a manufac 
turer to cease building for the future by means of ad 
vertising, simply because the output of his factory is 
for the time being restricted or because diversion of 
his facilities to war work has operated to withhold his 
goods from accustomed markets.. In modern business 
there can be no sufficient unto the day policy. 

“In advertising the business man has built up the 
intangible or spiritual side of his business, if such it 
may be designated, as distinct from the material side. 
It is the spiritual side as represented by the good will, 
that is slower of growth and that is the more seri 
ously jeopardized by neglect—neglect which could 
take no more disastrous form than an interruption to 
advertising. - Ss 

‘“(sood-will in my estimation is far more valuable 
than the physical property with which it is linked. * 

“The manufacturer who has converted his factory 
to war work and has, therefore, interrupted the pro 
duction of his original line, does not tear down and 
discard his expensive machinery to save the insurance 
premiums or other similar expenses. It would be 
just as sensible for a manvfacturer whose commercial 
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integrity is founded upon advertising to abandon his 
advertising campaign in order to save the carrying 
good-will. * * * 





charge upon his greatest asset 

“They told me when I was a youngster that ‘even 
the Lord can’t make a two-year-old calf in a minute.’ 
Big advertising spreads after the war will meet 
Business will bid for public at- 
The purpose 


equally big spreads. 
tention and interest on a bull market. 
will be to put a punch in good-will which has gone 
flabby. The man who goes into that contest with a 
public attention and interest which he has never al- 
lowed to relax will go in with his good-will trained to 
the minute. And he will win.” 
oo 


SENDS COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
CASH REGISTER SYSTEM TO ALL 
DEALERS WHO MAIL COUPON. 

A device which “will do 15 necessary things in 3 
seconds for the hardware dealer is surely worthy of 
his attention. Therefore, it will be of interest and 
value to the dealer to read the advertisement of the 
National Cash Register Company, which appears on 
another page in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp. The advertisement contains a 
coupon. The company sends particulars about an up- 
to-date cash register system to all those who fill out 
this coupon 
and mail it 
to Department 
13806, Nation- 
al Cash Reg- 
ister Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The 
panying 
tration shows 
the National 
Cash Register, 


accom- 
illus- 





National Cash Register, Made by which is a part 
National Cash Register Company, és 

Department 13806, Dayton, Ohio. of the com- 

pany'’s system. The manufacturers state that this 


register pays for itself out of what it saves, and that 
even a new clerk can do the necessary tasks by simply 
pressing the keys. Dealers should lose no time in 
filling out the coupon and getting full particulars about 
the up-to-date National Cash Register System. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 


AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


2739} 


\ man in Australia wishes to be placed in com- 
munication with firms manufacturing latches and locks, par- 
ticularly motor locks. 
27397—An 
Wuminie 


ITI 


agency is desired by a firm in France for 
References. 


\n agency is desired by a man in Italy for elec- 


roods. 
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trical appliances, files and saws. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

27405—A representative of manufacturers of metallurg- 
ical products in France desires to enter into relations with 
American manufacturers of iron and steel products, with a 
view to trade after the war. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

27410—A man in France desires to enter into relations 
for the after-war trade with manufacturers of hand hoists, 
centrifugal and piston pumps, also agricultural, industrial, and 
marine motors. Correspondence should be in French. Refer- 
ences. 

27411—An exclusive agency of manufacturers of non- 
competitive lines is desired for the Provinces of Valencia, 
Alicante, and Castellon, in Spain. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

27415—A firm in Italy desires to purchase black sheet 
iron, 0.12 to 0.15 millimeter thick; wood screws, No. 10 and 
No. 12; automatic machines for making wood screws, etc. 
References. 

27417—A man in England wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of American goods, including tools, etc. Reference. 

27418—An agency is desired by a man in Jamaica for 
horseshoe nails. Correspondence in English. Reference. 
“*e-+ 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New Yerk City. 

Natonal Hardware Associaton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4. 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Ieb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazvo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary. Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. 
secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail tiardware Association, St. Paul. Febh- 
ruary 18 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Mi:nesota 

“*e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Hotel 
Nish, 


Chicago, 
Leon D. 


Indiana. 
M. Thomas has purchased the Thirader Hardware Com- 
pany’s stock at Ossian. 
lowa. 
J. H. Morse has sold his hardware store at West Grove 
to Joe Nelson. 
Kansas. 
The Catis hardware stock at Smith Center has been pur- 
chased by J. G. Bland. 
Minnesota. 
K. Hong has sold his hardware store at New York Mi'!s 
to the Northern Trading Company. 
The hardware firm of Cook and Rohe at Osseo has been 
dissolved, M. W. Rohe continuing the business. 
Missouri. 
The stock of the Atkins Hardware Company at Gra 
has been sold to W. H. Williams. 
Q. E. Connell will open a hardware store at Cameron 
Nebraska. 
T. W. Eustice and Son, Auburn, have sold their hard- 
ware store to the Ryan Company. 
Texas. 
Jehn Runkle has purchased the W. L. 
store at Canadian. 


Helton hard are 


Wisconsin. 
Ed Winn has sold his interest in the hardware fi rf 
Crumm and Winn at Whitewater to E. E. Hill, the new orm 
name now being Crumm and Hill. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








HOLDS AUTOMOTIVE EXPOSITION. 

The federal and various state governments have 
given their approval to the national exposition of 
trucks, tractors, and automobile equipment, at Chi- 
cago’s Municipal Pier, September 14 to 21, by re- 
serving display space in which to exhibit war-time 
features of governmental work. 

The entire northern section of the pier 





a floor 
space half a mile long and about seventy-five feet 
wide, without a single obstructing pillar—has been 
reserved for display spaces. 

oo 


SUGGESTS STEEL BICYCLE TIRES. 


The following article describing a substitute for 
pneumatic bicycle tires involving the use of steel 
springs, which is reported as having been invented in 
Sweden and its utility successfully demonstrated be- 
fore the Swedish Automobile Club at Stockholm, ap- 
peared in the Morgenbladet, (Christiania) and is being 
transmitted as of possible interest to the bicycle indus- 
try. A translation of the article mentioned is as fol- 
lows: 

“It is no longer pleasant to be the owner of a bicy- 
cle. From the prohibition to sell new bicycle tires to 
none others than such persons as are able to deliver up 
old tires, our bicycle dealers have obtained orders cut- 
ting off entirely the sale of bicycle tires. In case a 
person desires to obtain a pair of tires now, it is neces- 
sary to buy the bicycle as well, which may amount to 
a serious matter. The Swedes are suffering from a 
lack of rubber, but they now think that they have 
found a practical substitute, at least for bicycle tires. 

“Several days ago it was announced that a demon- 
stration had taken place at the Swedish Automobile 
Club at Stockholm, and the invention proved to be so 
adaptable and simple that the wonder is that it had not 
been thought of long ago. The old rubber foundation 
was replaced by a thin strip of hardened steel, which 
rested on springs fastened into the rim of the wheel. 
An elasticity is hereby obtained which is quite com- 
parable with that of the rubber tire. The sharp edges 
of the steel tire prevent skidding. 
not cost more than 15 crowns ($4.02), with the addi- 


The new tire will 


tional saving of expenses connected with the repairs of 
punctures. The durability of the steel is practically 
limitless, and the Swedes think they are justified in 
placing great hopes in the success of the new substi- 
tute.” 


- 


SHOWS HOW TO IMPROVE BUSINESS. 





The necessity of changing old methods of merchan- 
dising in order to stimulate business is clearly indi- 
cated by Hugh Chalmers, the automobile manufac- 
turer. He says: “Get out of the old habits; put on new 





life; make up your mind that what anybody else can 
do you can do. There isn’t anyone who cannot im- 
prove his business 50 per cent if he thinks along the 
right lines and carries into action the new things he 
thinks about. It isn’t what we hear that counts, it is 
what we remember and use. Take this home to your- 
Don't say you are doing everything that can be 
Not one of us is doing that. 


self, 
done. | don’t care how 
efficient a man may be, no man is 100 per cent efficient. 
If you go away regularly somewhere and think for 
half a day about how to improve your business and 
then write down the things as they come to you, you 
can bet that your business will increase 50 per cent 
within six months.” 

—acneinaiihidhigins 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD URGES CUT IN 

AUTO PRODUCTION. 


l‘ollowing the War Industries Board's meeting with 
representatives of passenger automobile manufactur- 
ers and its open letter practically ordering cessation 
of pleasure car construction after January 1, 1919, 
the board held a meeting with representatives of the 


National Automobile Dealers’ Association at which 
these points were brought out: 
“1. While no order has been issued by the War 


Industries Board canceling motor car production and 
no definite order of curtailment could be given until 
the 


tories of present stocks, the board has suggested to 


automobile manufacturers had submitted inven 
manufacturers of autmobiles that they undertake to 
get war work, even up to 100 per cent, if possible, 
Automobile manufacturers have 


aggregating 


by January 1, 1919. 


already accepted war orders between 


$800,000,000 and $9g00,000,000. 
War 


portance of a continuation of all possible industrial 


“2. The Industries Board realizes the im- 
activity, so far as it can be brought about without 
interference with the war program. 

“3. All automobile dealers, however, should put 
themselves as rapidly as possible on a war basis, in 
order to be ready for whatever curtailment may be 
come necessary. 

“4. The War Industries loard has not classed the 
automobile or any other industry as nonessential, and 
in determining the standing and position of any and 
every industry it will be guided solely by the war 
requirements and the needs, as distinguished from the 
wants of the civilian population. 

“s. In view of the fact that the war requirements 
of steel and rubber exceed the supply and make auto 
the service com 


curtailment war 


National 


necessary, 


mobile 


mittee of the \utomobile Dealers’ Associa 
tion has agreed to recommend ways and means to stop 
the unnecessary use of passenger cars and increase 


their utilitarian uses.” 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











The accompanying advertisement is of the business 
card type. It was prepared by the Lee-Patterson Hard- 
ware Company, 
and appeared in 
the Daily Press 


COMPLETE line of high 


grade mechanics tools, °! \°™POT! 
News, Virginia. 
saws, hatchets, squares. It introduces 


the company to 
the and 
informs him of 
the fact that this 
concern handles 


ndzes, levels. Prices right. reader 


a complete line 


LEE-PATTERSON 
HARDWARE CO, 


Inasmuch as this form of 


of high grade 
mechanics’ 
tool Ss, Saws, 

hatchets, 
squares, adzes, and levels. 
advertising is used at different times by hardware 
dealers we reproduce it herewith for the benefit of 
other dealers. Its effectiveness is evidently not of a 
very high degree. 

As ok aK 


School boys and girls almost without exception feel 


very proud when they are able to earn some extra 
money to put in 
their banks, by 


BOYS and GIRLS with | et 
an we rands for the 
Bicycl Ws ted grocer or the 


other merchants 


in their *‘com- 

Ther e's a demand for the en- munity after 
ergetic boy or girl to deliver school. In ob- 
packages, take messages, taining such 
elc., but they must have a bi- work, the boy 
cycle. Now, we have the or girl who has 
most modern line of bicycles a bicycle pos- 
made — “‘Speedmore” and sesses an advan- 
‘Cavalier’ moderately priced tage over the 
wheels. Also tricycles, boys’ one who has 
wagons—al] sizes. none. The rea- 
son for this is 

jlain. The one 

G. A. JONES i has a bi- 


cycle is able to 
do his work 
rapidly and, 
thus is able to 
do more work, 
more 


HARDWARE COMP’Y 
321 West Main St. 
The Store That Sells 
Fishing Tackle 





and is 
valuable to the merchant. : 
By impressing the fact upon the children that mer- 
chants want boys and girls who have bicycles to do 
their delivery work for them in preference to those 





who have none the G. A. Jones Hardware Company 
creates a demand for its bicycles. The company’s 
advertisement, which is shown herewith, appeared in 
the Morning Gazette, Denison, Texas. The boys and 
girls, after reading in this advertisement that chil- 
dren with bicycles are wanted to deliver packages, take 
messages, etc., will immediately make a requisition 
upon their parents for such vehicles. They will use 
all of their childish endeavors in persuading their 
parents to go along with them to the store of the 
advertiser, and make the purchase they desire. 

The company shows by this advertisement that it 
understands the psychology of making sal@s. It ap- 
peals to the children in a way which makes their 
desire to buy a bicycle very keen. Flor this reason the 
advertisement is a forceful bit of copy. 


Bicycles constitute a profitable line for the hardware 
It is, therefore, advisable for him to feature 


them in his ad- 


BICYCLES 


LEFT AT THE OLD 
PRICES 


CARR'S 


dealer. 








vertisements 
from time to 
time. The ac- 
companying ad- 
vertisement is 
an announce- 
ment of the fact 
that 
sells bicycles. Its 


this dealer 


appeal is based 
on the prices of 
the bicycles. It 
is assumed that 














Hardware the buyers of 

‘ . the community 
Main. Sireel Salem. Ohio f} oe cs miliar 
with the = old 








prices, and for this reason they are not stated in the 
copy. This advertisement written for Carrs 
Hardware Store, and ran in the Salem \ews of Salem, 
()hio. 
those now prevailing. 


Was 


It offers an inducement of lower prices than 
The advertisement would be 
more persuasive, however, if a specific comparison ol! 


prices were made. 
SELECTION OF TYPE IS IMPORTANT. 


The art of selecting the most effective type in which 
we set up text has become more or less of a lost, or at 
least a neglected art. Typographical display is not 
studied or used to the extent that could or should be 
done. Analysis of many an advertisement leads to the 
conclusion that it seeks to do too much, that lack of 
taste or knowledge of typographical display is present, 
but the attempt is being made to conceal this -hort- 
coming by accompanying picture or design. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








DISCUSSES COAL CONSERVATION. 

rom the double angle of personal interest and loyal 
citizenship it is of paramount importance that dealers 
and installers of warm air heaters thoroughly acquaint 
themselves with the coal situation. As an aid to this 
purpose, the following article by P. B. Noyes, Director 
Conservation Division United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, should be carefully studied: 

That undercurrent of anxiety regarding the great 
struggle upon which all our future happiness depends 
has swept aside everything petty and personal and has 
focused the real interest of every man upon this ques- 
tion: ‘What can I do to help win the War?” 

I will outline the fuel problem as it relates to war 
activities and will suggest a point of view which I hope 
will be helpful. 

The coal supply is short. [Last winter it was short 
and the immense new requirements for war purposes 
threaten to make it still shorter this coming winter. 
The mines, which must get out the coal, and the rail- 
roads, which must carry it, were pressed nearly to 
their limit before the War. They cannot take on 
200,000,000 tons of additional production Fix your 
minds on what you know of the burdened condition 
of the leading railways three years ago. Add to this 
the tremendous burden of war supplies, troop trans- 
portation, material for shipbuilding, and food for 
our Allies, and then picture to yourself what it means 
to those same railways, with facilities little if any, 
greater than three years ago, to provide transportation 
for 200,000,000 additional tons of coal. Conceive of 
this increase as sixteen solid trains of gondola cars 
filling sixteen tracks all the way from New York to 
San Francisco. A veritable freight yard filled with 
coal cars extending the breadth of this continent! And 
this represents only the increase of coal transportation 
demanded of the railroads. 

The coal business is in physical proportions so far 
beyond any other business in the country that emerg- 
ency remedies which can be successfully applied to any 
of the others will hardly make a dent in the coal 
shortage. 

And yet the success of the war is likely to depend 
just on this supply of coal. Coal to manufacture 
Supplies and ammunition on a greater scale than Ger- 
many and coal to transport these supplies and trans- 
port millions of men both in this country and across 
to Europe is the first essential of our success. Behind 
this we have the necessity for coal to maintain life at 
home, to preserve our economic system and keep our 
ordinary industries running and keep labor employed. 

There has been much talk of shutting down “non- 
essential” industries but a little investigation shows 
that only a short distance down this road lies financial 


ruin and unemployment of labor on a scale which 
would bring disaster at home and failure at war. 
We are apt to forget that what are now called the 


nonessential industries are the absolutely essential 


industries of peace times. They are more than that— 
they are, even in war times, the essential means for life 
and happiness to a very large portion of our popula- 
tion. At least twenty billion dollars of capital is in- 
vested in legitimate manufacturing enterprises pro- 
ducing goods not strictly needed for the War. Ten 
million men support their families from the work they 
do in these factories. 

\Whenever war industries are threatened with a coal 
shortage, unthinking people light-heartedly suggest the 
Last fall lists 
were repeatedly suggested by responsible people for 
It only required a 


cutting off of nonessential industries. 


“cutting off” as ‘“‘nonessentials.” 
cursory examination of this list of industries to find 
that they involved the happiness of a tremendous pro- 
portion of our working population; that cutting off 
their fuel supply meant bankruptcy on a scale which 
would precipitate the greatest panic ever seen in the 
United States and the sudden and forcible unemploy 
ment of at least five million men. It was thought by 
some a sufficient answer to suggest the need of men 
for war work. You know and I know that the shifting 
of workmen from one business to another is a difficult 
and slow process. We know that the majority of the 
workmen thrown out by such a sudden shutdown of 
industry would not get employment. Such readjust 
ment of employment would affect only a small fraction 
of the workers. A large proportion of the employees 
in every factory are not migratory. They own homes. 
They have lived in the same place all their lives. They 
starve there rather than move. They do not know 
where to go for work even if they are willing and no 
power on earth could arrange new places for five 
million men in time to prevent not only hardship and 
misery but possibly riots and bloodshed. 

Here is a new aspect of fuel economy. You have 
often been told how a shovelful of coal saved means 
more guns and more ships and more supplies for our 
soldiers. Have you realized that the only hope of 
keeping our other industries going and the great work 
ing population of the country prosperous and happy 
lies in a greater production of coal than seems at this 
time possible, or in a saving of coal now wasted by 
carelessness ? 

Fuel is a small part of the raw material of most 
manufacturing institutions. The fuel expense in most 
highly-organized industries is little over one per cent 
if the total cost of the goods. On the other hand, 
this one per cent is absolutely vital. Without it the 
factory closes. The other ninety-nine per cent is 
We are called upon to view a ton of coal as 


useless. 
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equal to five or six hundred pounds of ship plates or 
shells, but every ton of coal saved for our factories 
means the employment or non-employment of a 
hundred men. 

This is the new idea I wish to bring you. That over 
and beyond the desperate need of coal for war pur- 
poses lies an equally desperate need of coal to preserve 
the lives and happiness of the population. The 
threatened shortage of coal can easily mean unem- 
ployment and financial ruin. 

Those who produce coal should realize that every 
extra ton taken out of the mine is likely to keep a 
hundred extra workmen from idleness ; and those who 
are responsible for consuming the coal can enjoy the 
thought, when faithfulness and care have saved a ton, 
that they have thereby made a hundred families happy. 

It has been rightly said that if every man who burns 
coal will do the very best he knows how without a 
word of new information, the saving effected will 
result in plenty of coal for every purpose. Under the 
present stimulus, I credit everyone with giving more 
attention to economy than ever before, but this matter 
of doing one’s best is relative. It is proportioned to 
the background of necessity which lies in our minds. 

ew men ever reach one hundred per cent of their 
possible efficiency. Most of us never reach fifty per 
cent. Any man who, through enthusiasm or other 
stimulus, gets up to seventy-five per cent of his pos- 
sible is a brilliant success in his field of endeavor. 

The background of this terrible war is raising the 
efficiency of every man and woman in the United 
States. It is raising it in proportion to the desperate 
character of the background. war 
has not yet appealed as vitally affecting their lives 
The more the meaning 


Those to whom 


have little increased efficiency. 
of the war has come home to us, the more we have 
approached our possible efficiency. 

This is a real force and should be applied directly 
to fuel economy. 

In the hope that it will deepen this background of 
necessity for some of you, I am inclined to tell you 
what the War means to me. 

There has been much discussion as to what will 
“win the War.” Not everyone, I fear, has faced the 
terrible alternative of what it would mean to lose the 
War. Let me tell you what I think it would mean. 

Only once in civilized times has a single race domi- 
nated the world. Only once has a swollen tyranny 
proved so powerful that no human power could oppose 
it. The Roman Empire was such a world dominion— 
brutal, resistless. 

The Roman Empire could not be destroyed from 
without—it died from internal decay. 

sut what did this mean to the world? The Roman 
Xmpire was one thousand years decaying. A thousand 
years known in history as the “dark ages.” For a 
thousand years civilization and all that it stands for 
went backward into darkness. Brutality and misery 
were the jot of all peoples. Education and morality 
All men became either cowards or 
understand it, 


wasted away. 


swashbucklers. Civilization, as we 


vanished. 
Here is the black threat of the present struggle as 
Another brutal autocracy threatens to slip 


I see it. 








the leash and get beyond the power of civilization’s 
curb. Another world dominion, another Roman 
Empire. And it is not of the tyranny, the slavery 
and misery of that world empire in its heyday that I 
am thinking. It is the ages of decay. For a thousand 
years, perhaps five thousand, the world will struggle 
in darkness while the German Empire is decaying. In 
my mind, we are not struggling for the happiness of 
our children or grandchildren. It is for fifty genera- 
tions which, if we fail to win this War, may flounder 
in the black mire of a powerful, but decaying, German 
Empire. 

It is with such a background that I do my work. 
It is with such a background that I appeal to you to 
make the efficiency of your work one hundred per cent 
perfect. If I can bring you such a background as 
will stimulate every man who has a hand directly or 
indirectly in producing or consuming the coal we need, 
to do each his work the very best he knows how, | 
shall have accomplished more of real value than a 
world of instructive technical discussions. 

I appeal to you to start the every-man-do-the-best- 
Miraculous results will 


he-knows-how campaign. 


follow. 
+o 


MAKES DEPENDABLE CASING RINGS. 


The casing of a warm air heater bears an important 
relation to the heating plant. Every part which enters 
into its structure must be properly made and of the 
most serviceable material. Inasmuch as it is the pur- 
pose of the casing to serve as a wall for the warm air 





Steel Manufactured by 


Casing Ring for Warm Air Heaters, 
The Walworth Run Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


chamber of the heater, it is essential that it be air- 
tight and that it may maintain its contour and rigidity. 
In this view of the matter, the casing ring assumes a 
position of prominence with regard to service and 
utility. Foremost among the manufacturers of de- 
pendable casing rings is the Walworth Run Foundry 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, one of whose steel 
casing rings for warm air heaters is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The Walworth rings are 
made of individual measurements and requirements. 
They have lugs for double casings. Also they are 
made without lugs for single casings. They are manu- 
factured in full circles or in partial circles for cast 
fronts. The makers guarantee the rings to be exact in 
measurement and true in circumference. Prices and 
other details may be had by addressing the Walworth 
Run Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


» 
> 





The less the American people save, the less money, 
labor, and materials there will be for war purposes. 
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HERE ARE REASONS FOR SUBSCRIBING. 





The falsity and treachery of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty; its condemnation by conscientious German 
publicists, the continued demand of Pan-Germans for 
world conquest and for the universal infliction of 
kultur, the military superiority of the entente as ex- 
pressed in men and money, the gallantry of the Yanks 
in battle, the evolution of the United States from 
a peaceful to a warful nation, the dependence of the 
free world on the man and munition power of this 
country, the enthusiastic praise of rulers and com- 
manders for our boys in battle—all these are reasons 
for subscribing to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 





LIMITS THE STORAGE OF SOFT COAL. 


The tremendously increasing demand for coal for 
special war purposes in the Eastern part of the coun- 
try, particularly for the Navy and Transport Service 
is making it necessary to draw more heavily on the 
Eastern coal fields than was originally contemplated. 

In order to decide how best to secure this coal for 
these purposes with the least disturbance of the coal 
supply moving to other industries, a meeting of all 
State Fuel Administrators east of the Mississippi and 
also the States of Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota was held in Washington on Tuesday, August 
20th. 

At this meeting it was decided that to accomplish 
the desired result it would be necessary to limit the 
amount of coal storage that industrial plants would be 
allowed to accumulate and to carry on hand and to 
fix a uniform amount for each State. 

United States Fuel Administrator 
nounced the basic policy of the Fuel Administration 
as to storage as follows: 

“Coal in excess of that required for current oper- 


Garfield an- 


ations shall be delivered to plants not on the Prefer- 
ence List of the War Industries Board only when it 
is not in demand for use before April 1, 1919, by con- 
sumers on said list, namely, railroads, the I*ederal 
Government, states, counties, public utilities, retail 
dealers, or manufacturing plants on the Preference 
List. 

“In carrying out this policy, allowance shall be 
made for differences in distance from the mines and 
for differences in transportation conditions which may 
require more or less storage at the beginning of win- 
ter to insure uninterrupted operatign until the fol- 
lowing spring.” 


FIXES TIME-LIMIT FOR CONVERSION OF 
LIBERTY BONDS. 





The privilege of conversion which arose in conse- 
quence of the issue of 4 per cent bonds of the Second 
Liberty Loan will expire on November 9 next and 
under existing law can not be extended or renewed. 
Delay in exercising the privilege will result in over- 
burdening the banking institutions of the country and 
the Treasury Department by making it necessary to 
handle all conversions at the last moment and may re- 
sult in many cases in the loss of the privilege of con- 
version altogether. 


Holders of coupon bonds are strongly advised to ex- 
change them for registered bonds in order to protect 
themselves against the risk of loss, theft, and destruc- 
tion of their bonds. 

The banks throughout the country, as a matter of 
patriotic service, will doubtless all assist bondholders 
in converting and registering their bonds. 





HIGH ASHPIT OF AMPLE CAPACITY IS 
ADVANTAGE IN WARM AIR HEATER. 


A high ashpit of ample capacity affords sufficient 
room for ashes and also leaves enough room below 
the grates to prevent their burning out. This feature 
is embodied in the Gilt Edge All Cast Warm Air 
Heater made by R. J. Schwab and Sons Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and illustrated herewith. The 
large ashpit door is allowed for by the front of the 
ashpit which is extended above the top of the level 
of the grates. In 
this way ashes can 
conveniently be re- 
moved and grates 
that need repairs 
are also accessible. 
\ small draft door 
to which the regu- 
lating chain is at- 
tached is mounted 
directly on the ash- 
pit door. <A cast 
iron base plate or 
ashpit bottom 
forms the base of 
the heater. This 
is connected by 
four to six arms to 





Gilt Edge Al. Cast warm Air Heateran outer rin g. 
Made by R. J. Schwab & Sons Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. self- 


packing groove at the outer edge of the ashpit bottom, 


There is a 


which is packed with asbestos cement, into which the 
ashpit sets. The ring is provided with a high flange 
which holds the casing. 
foundation is made by the plate and ring being cast 
in one solid piece, as in this heater, than by having 
The 
casing rings are rolled from bar steel which provides 
a tight fitting jacket. This also guards against the 
danger of breakage in shipping and handling. For 
further details dealers and installers are advised to 
write to R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, Milwaukee, 


It is said a more permanent 


them cast in several pieces and bolted together. 


Wisconsin. 


er 


HIT THE HUN WITH FULL STRENGTH. 


very resource of the United States and its people 
We 


To win the 


should be devoted to the winning of this war. 
should hit the Hun with all our strength. 
war we have got to keep our soldiers in a high state of 
efficiency and keep our people at home, and our farms 
and mines and factories in a high state of efficiency. 
We are not keeping ourselves in the highest state of 
efficiency when we are using money and goods and 
labor and transportation for non-essential things, for 


luxuries, and extravagances. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR CHAMBER PAIL. 
By O. W. Korue. 
It is seldom that workmen make up vessels of this 
kind but yet it offers an excellent problem in conical 


describing the patterns. The bottom “A” is a flat 
disc made equal to suit the diameter of bottom with 
edges allowed for double seaming. The half pattern 
for body “B” is described from center Y, and its half 
circumference measured off on the lower arc with 





BoTTomM 





























Patterns for Chamber Pail. 


development. Each part of the pail requires the 
sweep method. The center line A-B is first drawn 
indefinitely and at some convenient position the ele- 
vation is drawn working from the center line, making 
the height and diameters of the varjous portions to 
suit. To the left of elevation is: shown the sectional 
drawing, how the seams are made and the wire put 
in place. Therefore by extending the various slant 
lines to the center line, we see the hood meets in point 
3, while the upper rim meets in point U, while the 
rim for cover a, meets in point X, and the tapering 
sides of the pail meet in point Y, while the lower rim 


meets in point W. This gives the various radii for 


In the same way pattern for 


laps allowed as shown. 
as the center and 


upper rim “D” is described using U’ 
measuring off the circumference required for top of 
pail on the measuring line shown. The inside must 
have a wire edge while the outside requires a double 
edge for peaning over the pail. The lower rim at “C” 
is laid out the same way placing the wire edge on the 
outside for over the double seam on the inside and 
measuring the circumference to correspond with the 
bottom of pail. A little allowance should be added 
for the thickness of seam it must fit over since it is 
always easier to cut off a little than to add a smal! 


piece. In developing the pitched cover “E” the slant 
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line V-a is picked as radius and using V’ as center 
describe arcs as shown. Step off the circumference 
and then draw lines to the center allowing edge for 
seaming which gives us the cutout. 

Rims which fit in covers should have a slight taper 
so they will fit easily and yet snugly, should have a 
slant similar as shown in this drawing. This requires 
being described from the center X, using X-a, as 
radius and describing it as in part pattern for rim 
“E.” The full circumference should be stepped off. 
This rim should never be seamed before fitting in 
place. Some workmen have the habit of making the 
cover E, first and then fitting the rim to it. This gen- 
erally makes the rim either too large or too small. But 
by fitting the rim first, adjusting it so as the upper 
line fits along the wire edge properly and then solder- 
ing the joint or seaming it, after which seeing that the 
rim is perfectly level on its base. After this the edge 
is turned out and placed on the cover to see how they 
correspond. This practice permits the workman to 
regulate his edges and is always sure to make a good 
job. 


TELLS GRAPHIC STORY OF DANGER 
NEGLECTING OVERHEAD ACCOUNT. 








OF 





How a sheet metal contractor who failed to keep ac- 
count of his overhead expenses came near accusing an 
innocent person of concealing supposed profits, is told 
by George Thesmacher of Cleveland, Ohio, in the fol- 
lowing graphic story: 

Let me cite a little instance that occurred some years 
ago. 
had taken his son in business with him. 
coming out of the bank, and he said: ‘I have paid off 
an $800.00 mortgage on my house.” 

“You ought to feel good about that.” 
“| don’t; it’s every cent I made last 


A member, well along in years, a fine fellow, 
I met him 


I said: 

He replied: 
year, and I thought | had made three or four thousand 
dollars.” 


[ asked him: “What's wrong?’ as I saw that he 


We went into the bank and sat down. 
“That is what | am wor 


was excited. 

“What's wrong ?” he said. 
ried about. You know what's worrying me? I have 
been doing so much work ; I have been doing every job 
of it at a profit; every job that | did came out better 
than | figured, and I have $800.00. 
is keeping the-books and I am worried.” 

I said to him: “Let’s talk this over a little while. 
How much business did you do last year ; on what kind 
of a basis did you figure your work ?” 

He told me that he did $15,000.00 worth of business, 
most of it jobbing for hotels and restaurants. He had 
very little competition, he would figure how much ma- 
terial it would take, guess about how many hours of 
labor, and add 15 per cent to it, and on that he put 20 
or 25 per cent profit. He made more profit on every 
job than he figured. 

I told him that we could not work on that basis. If 
we did $15,000.00 worth of business on the basis of our 
figures, we should have $1,500 profit. We would fig- 
ure a $15,000.00 contract on the basis of $10,000.00 for 
labor and material, and we would have to get $15,- 
000.00 in order to give us a $1,500.00 profit. 

He said: “You are talking about Overhead: if I 


You know my boy 


had the expense you have I could not live for a day. 
With all your machinery, shops, aut®mobiles, superin- 
tendents and girls around the office, | would go crazy. 
No wonder you have a lot of expense.” 

I told him we needed all these things, and in propor- 
tion he needed them. We began to figure his expense. 
We put down shop rent, expense of horse and wagon. 
The driver, he did not think, ought to go into expense, 
but was finally convinced when shown that the driver’s 
time on the team was not charged to the job. We 
went through the entire list, | put down his figures, but 
in most cases cut them. 

I said: ‘How much salary do you get?” 

“Nothing ; I take that out of the profits.” 1 told him 
that we would be willing to give him $100.00 a month 
if he wanted to work for us, if he would measure up 
the work he was doing for himself, but we must put the 
price on it. He said he was then taking home $20.00 
or $30.00 a week, as he needed it, without having kept 
any particular account of it. I told him we had an 
item of lost accounts, and asked if he had any such 
thing. “No, sir; I collect my bills.” After a little 
conversation, he admitted that he sometimes deducted 
two or three dollars to secure a settlement, but did not 
consider these amounted to much. He also remem- 
bered that he did a little over $400 on one contract, for 
which he did not get a cent. We put down $475.00 for 
deductions and losses during the year. 

Then | said: 
ing good on work that you did last week; it proved un 


“Do you do any such thing as mak- 


satisfactory, your man had to spend half a day on it, 
and when you asked the fellow to pay for that addi 
tional time, he thought you ought to do it for nothing, 
and you did it?” 

He replied: “Oh, I never send a bill for anything 
like that.” 

| pointed out to him that it took a definite amount 
of time to do this. 
an hour or two before quitting time and couldn’t get at 
They put in their time at something. We 
When we were all through, 


I told him his men were coming in 


other work. 
must put that in expense. 
I asked him if there was anything that ought not to be 
there, if any item was too high. The total amounted 
to $3,870.00. | “Your expense 1s 
larger than ours, isn’t it?’ He said: “It looks like 
it.” | said: “If we had put in that $400.00 that you 
lost on the apartment house, it would leave you just 
about the $800.00 that you paid on your mortgage.” 
We were in the bank for an hour and a half. [ am 
The old man stood 


said: overhead 


telling you exactly what happened. 
there with tears running down his cheeks, and said: 
“George, | wouldn’t have missed this afternoon for 
half the world, because | know my boy has treated me 
honestly—I know he is all right. | always thought so, 
but I haven't slept for a week. | 
books home with me, worked over them, slept over 
All the time I didn’t 
even have the nerve to say to the boy: ‘What have 
you done with the money? and I am awfully glad I 


have taken those 


them, and couldn’t find anything. 


didn’t ask him.” 

Let us take care of this education among our people 
at home. Let us assume the burden of spreading the 
education, of taking care of our expense accounts with 


the fellows in our home town who need our help. 








METAL ROOF SAVES BUILDINGS. 


7 


On Sunday, August 25th, occurred the most disas- 
trous fire in the history of Canton, Ohio. More than 
two blocks in the heart of the business district were 
swept away. The large department store of the Klein 
and Heffelman Company was burned entirely with 
complete loss of stock and fixtures. The A. B. Flory 
Wholesale Grocery was destroyed entirely as was The 
Harvard Clothing Company and six or seven other 
retail concerns. The loss in buildings and merchandise 
is nearly $1,500,000. 








Metal Roof Resists Fire. 


The above shows a picture of the ruins. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Bolender building in the 
foreground, which still stands and in which the Bol- 
ender Drug Company continues to do business, was 
protected by a metal roof. 

It is further interesting to note that the [Empire 
Block, shown at the left of the picture, was also pro- 
tected by a metal roof. These two buildings stand 
while all the buildings between were burned out com- 
pletely. Certainly this is most convincing evidence 
that a sheet metal roof provides great protection in 
time of fire as during a period of several hours while 
this conflagration was at its height sparks and burn- 
ing fragments were showered upon the roofs of the 
Undoubtedly had the two struc- 


tures, which are shown still standing, not been 


near-by buildings. 
pro- 
tected by metal roofs they, too, would be in complete 
ruins. 

In fact, the roofs of other buildings much farther 
away from the center of the fire were ignited and it 
was only through the strenuous -work of the fire de- 
partment and Home Guard that the fire did not spread 
throughout the entire southern portion of the city. 

The fact that both the Arcade restaurant and the 
drug store were able to resume business within a short 
time after the fire is partially due to the fact that both 
escaped that damage which would have resulted from 
the falling off of water-soaked plaster 
equipped with steel ceilings. 


as they were 

[f sheet metal workers would approach owners of 
buildings which do not have fire-resistive roofs and 
present this example to their attention it should result 
in a goodly amount of business as no better proof 
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could be offered to convince a property owner of the 
desirability of a metal roof. 

Photograph is furnished us through the courtesy 
of The Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 
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DESCRIBES HOW GERMA N Y UTILIZED 
ENGLAND’S TIN PLATE SCRAP. 

The extent to which Germany absorbed old tin cans 
and tin plate from England before the war and some 
of the processes by which the tin is removable from 
interesting at present, when 
we are urged to employ every means possible to save 


such material is doubly 


by-products and scrap of all kinds, and when tin it- 
self has reached the highest price in its history. 

“Scientific Ameri- 
a German firm established in several parts of 


lefore the war, we learn from the 
can,” 
(reat Britain large works for cleaning tin cans, re- 
covering the tin and solder, and pressing the clean 
In this way they shipped a large 
quantity of good steel to Ultimately they 
stopped detinning in England and merely desoldered 
Detin- 
ning by the chlorine process was cheaper on the Con- 
tinent, 


steel into bales. 


(Germany. 
the scrap and shipped it baled to Germany. 
yielding, in addition to the sheet, tin tetrach- 
loride, a valuable product of silk manufacture. Tinned 
steel plate to the amount of some 150,000 tons, some 
of which is believed to have been detinned, was ex- 
ported from [England for many years befere the war, 
and thus Germany obtained at small cost a large ton- 
nage of steel and other metals that could have been 
worked up into marketable products. 


ee 


MANUFACTURES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED STEEL 
STOCK TANKS. 


Announcement is made by the Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, of the installa- 
tion of patented machines for the manufacture of gal- 


Wisconsin, 
vanized corrugated steel stock tanks. This concern 
has already placed upon the market a complete line of 
tanks, 
illustration. 


one of which is shown in the accompanying 


These tanks are so constructed as to 


withstand any amount of water pressure. The corru- 


a 





Stock Tank, Made by Milwautee 
Miiwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Galvanized Corrugated Steel 
Corrugating Company, 


gations also allow for contraction and expansion due 
to heat and frost, and are practically indestructible. 
They are made by a patented process (without the use 
of solder) which eliminates leakage. The manufac 
turing of these tanks is something new for this com 
pany. It assures the trade, however, that care has 
been taken to bring the tanks up to the standard of 
perfection reached by the sheet metal building special 
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ties which it manufactures. Circulars and price lists 
relating to the tanks have been prepared by the com- 
pany, and will be sent to all those who are interested. 
Requests should be addressed to the Milwaukee Cor- 
rugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


_— 
so 


COMBINES BEAUTY WITH UTILITY. 





The tendency of modern architecture is to combine 
utility with beauty wherever possible. This is true 
not only of private 
and public 
structures but 
with an increasing 
frequency, of indus- 
trial buildings as well. 
lortunately for the 
this 


homes 


also, 


maintenance of 
tendency, there is 
available today mate- 
rial which lends 
itself to ornamenta- 
tion while keeping a 
high degree of utility. 





In the matter of 

Cortright Metal Shingles Showing roofs, for example, 
metnes oF Layee. the days of sheer 
utilitarian ugliness are rapidly passing away. Some- 


thing of the spirit of the old medieval craftsmen who 
sought always for joyous interpretations of their work 
manship is reviving in the modern treatment of roofing 
materials as exemplified in the beautiful Oriental metal 
shingles, a group of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It is one of the many pleasing and 
artistic designs wrought by the Cortright Metal Roof- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

From the purely mechanical point of view, this 
shingle serves the highest purpose of utility in fire 
protection. It has a side lock which can not become 
unhooked after the shingles are laid and can not be 
pulled apart. 
vides ample room for the contraction and expansion 
of the metal under all conditions of temperature. 
Moreover it is made with the top and bottom overlaps 
consisting of three steps or corrugations which are 
high enough to prevent any rain or snow from driving 
up under the shingles after they are laid, thus securing 
full protection against storms as well as rendering their 
application easy of performance by the average 
workman. 

From the point of view of beauty, the Cortright 
Oriental Shingle commends itself to persons of dis 
criminating taste. It has an exceptionally high em- 
bossing which accentuates the attractiveness of the 
design. It is made in two sizes, so that it is equally 
suitable for small roofs and large work where an 
ornamental effect is sought. Particulars as to material, 
workmanship, and prices may be obtained by writing 
to the Cortright Metal Roofing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


” 
°° 





The man who never asks any questions may get 
along without finding out but he will get on the wrong 
road a good many times in the course of his journey. 


This side lock is so devised that it pro- 


OFFERS OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITS. 

The season is fast approaching when supplies of 
fresh air from the outside of buildings will be largely 
cut down by closing windows and other apertures in an 
effort to keep warm. Therefore, the market for venti- 
lators is certain to take on a more active aspect at this 
time of the year. The question of an efficient and 
dependable type of ventilator becomes urgent in such 
circumstances. Attention, therefore, logically turns 
toward such sturdy products as the four standard 
types of “Star” ventilators made by Merchant and 
Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
group of which is shown in the accompanying picture. 


one 


These ventilators are made in various sizes to meet 
They can be had in regula- 
They 


different requirements. 
tion bases for any roof, to fit chimneys, etc. 
may be supplied with special bases for peculiar condi- 
tions, of any design desired. They have flat disk 
dampers to fit any base, hand controlled by chain in 
the opening. 


Merchant and Evans also manufacture a fire-re- 
‘arding “Star” ventilator with patented — gravity 


damper, the vertical slide of which is operated by lever 





and Evans 


Manufactured by Merchant 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Star” Ventilators 


movement controlled with chain and fusible link. In 
the event of fire, the fusible link melts thus releasing 
the damper which falls to closed position by force of 
vrayity, thereby cutting off all draft, and preventing 
the spread of fire to that extent. The entire line of 
“Star” ventilators has other exclusive features pro- 
their 


tected by patents which add considerably to 


selling value. Dealers and installers may put them- 
selves in the way of increasing their profits by getting 
into correspondence with Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, regarding — these 
ventilators. 


-“e- 


TELLS WHY WE ARE FIGHTING. 


Secretary of State Lansing says that “today this 
country thinks war, breathes war, lives war, not be- 
cause we love to slay men or lust for conquest, but 
because the path to enduring peace for this world lies 
only across red battle fields. We are fighting to rid 
the world of the greatest enemy of international peace 
and fraternity that has ever sought to trample upon 
liberty and right. We shall go forward until we reach 
the heights which are beyond the grim scenes through 


which humanity is living in these days of war. 
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WITHOUT RACKING. 


One of the features of the Bi-Multi Fan, shown 
herewith, is that it is so constructed that it can be 
operated at the highest pressure without racking. The 
wheels of this fan 
are guaranteed by the 
manufacturers — The 
Bicalky Kan Com- 
pany, Buffalo, 
York—to stand up 
under the_ heaviest 
work to which a fan 
is subjected. This 
fan is in use all over 
this country, and is 
also popular with en- 


New 


gineers and architects 
abroad. It is scien- 
tifically 
by workmen who are 


constructed 





familiar with every 
detail of their trade. 
The 
that the high efficiency of its fans has created a big 
demand for them and that their strength has been a 
matter of wonder to all those who have tried them. 


Bi-Muiti Fan, Made by Bicalky Fan 


Company, Buffalo, New York. 


company states 


This company also makes many other devices of 
great merit, among which are the Bicalky Dust Ar- 
resters, the Bicalky Dust Separators, the Bicalky Air 
Washer and Humidifier, the Bicalky Mushroom Vent 
Caps for Theatres, the Bicalky Fan Suction Venti- 
lators, and other devices. It also does special sheet 
metal work of all kinds. Those who are interested are 
advised to obtain estimates and the company’s latest 
catalog. These may be had for the asking. Requests 
should be addressed to the Bicalky Fan Company, Buf- 
falo, New York. 

oo ‘ 


CONTINUE WAR SAVINGS AFTER PEACE. 





Thrift is practiced now because the Government can 
appeal to us all on the basis of patriotism, or, if neces- 
sary, can commandeer what is needed, with private 
consumption getting on as well as it may with what 
remains. But there can be no commandeering when 
peace is declared, and the emotional psychology of war 
times will have altered to such an extent that a merely 
patriotic appeal for thrift would be barren of results. 
The people must be taught and prepared. The problem 
will be complicated by the inevitable reorganization of 
our whole economic life on a more democratic basis. 
\long what lines this reorganization will proceed no- 
body can safely predict, but whatever lines may be 
followed, one fact, the crying need for abundant cap- 
ital stands forth in boldest relief. The maintenance 
and the extension of our capital equipment is thus 
of transcendant importance. The people must be edu- 
cated to see it. The tragedy of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia is their failure to grasp this fact. In their 


opposition to capitalism they are destroying capital, and 
20,000,000 people are threatened with starvation next 
winter! 





OPERATES AT THE HIGHEST PRESSURE WIDE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE IS 


GUARANTEE OF EFFICIENCY OF 
SOLDERING FURNACES. 


The accompanying illustration shows an improved 
model of one of the oldest and most widely known 
soldering furnaces on the market. It is known as the 
Improved Number 3 Gem Soldering I'urnace, and is 
manufactured by the Burgess Soldering Furnace Com- 
pany, Department A, Columbus, Ohio. The illustra- 
tion also shows a pump in connection with the furnace. 
The makers of this soldering 
that it ‘was 
sarned a 


furnace state 
popular, and had 
reputation for efficiency be- 
fore many of the present day 





furnaces were heard of, and 
that the demand for it in- 
creases as time passes. 





One of the main guarantees 
which the company offers of 
the quality of its soldering 
furnace is based on the fact 

that there are _ forty-eight 

—— years of experience behind it. 
During those forty-eight years many improvements 
have been made and the concern has never allowed 
itself to fall behind the times. 


Gem 
Soldering Furnace, Made 


Improved No. 3 


by Burgess Soldering 
Furnace Company, De- 


For this reason those 
who require a highly efficient soldering furnace for 
their work need have no doubts or fears about con- 
sulting the Burgess Soldering Furnace Company, De- 
partment A, Columbus, Ohio, regarding the Improved 
Number 3 Gem or any of the other soldering furnaces 
this The company will 
supply its latest catalog and all other desired informa- 


manufactured by concern. 


tion upon request. 
“*e- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wood Handles. 
‘rom the Independent Register & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kindly advise who makes wood handles. 

Ans.—American Fork and Hoe Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Piqua Handle and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio; and E. B. Estes and Sons, 358 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oil Burners. 
From Herman Kastner, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 

Please tell me where I can secure oil burners for a 
warm air heater. 

Ans.—Doble-Detroit Steam Motor Company, De- 
troit, Michigan ; Ozaukee Heater Company, Saukville, 
Wisconsin; Regal Burner Company, 1466 Addison 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio; and Vapor-Gas Burner Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 





aie aid 


ITEMS. 


The Mathiessen and Hegeler Zinc Company, [a 
Salle, Illinois, is planning to erect a shop and stor: 
building, 130x260 feet. 

The J. D. Crosby Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Is 
land, metal products manufacturer, is erecting a on‘ 
story, 48x80 foot factory. 
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1,275,137. Wire-Fence Fastener for Cement Posts 
Henry Diebel, Detroit, Mich., assignor of one-half to W. H 
Wilcox, Detroit, Mich. Filed May 15, 1918. 
1,275,147. Gun-Sight. Herman R. 
jay, Wis. Filed Nov. 27, 1917. 
1,275,166. Cut-off. 
signor of one-half to 
Otto B. Krippene, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Fireless Cooker. 
Filed April 5, 1917. 
1,275,246. Latching Mechanism. 
Greenfield, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed May 18, 1918. 
1,275,253. Mower. Gustav P. Helfrich, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug. 20, 1917. 
1,275,307. Lawn-Trimmer. 
Y. Filed March 4, 1915. 
1,275,335. Ash-Pan. 
Filed June 26, 1917. 
1,275,336. 
Elgin, Ill. 


i‘rensdorf, Green 


Herman Krippene, Oshkosh, Wis., as- 
Senjamin J. Krippene and one-half to 
Filed March 29, 1917. 


5.999 Perry R. Chamberlen, Se- 


1 275,22 
attle, Wash. 
] sidore 


Locking and 
~ 


Frederick Saile, Syracuse, N. 


Alfred F. Way, Charlotte, Mich 


Attachment for Vises. Weatherill, 


Filed. Dec. 20, 1916. 


Henry G. 


1,275,358. Clothes-Line Hanger. Theresa Backoff, San 
Francisco, Cal. Filed March 18, 1918. 
1,275,390. Attachment for Mowers and the Like. San 


ford Lockwood Cluett, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
1917. 
1,275,403. Lock. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1917. 
1,275,443. Sash-Lock. 
Feb. 18, 1918, 


1,275,506. 


Filed July 23, 


Kazimirz Cwiklinski, Blue Island, III. 


John Keller, Houston, Tex. Filed 
Fastening Device for Gates. Walter K. Voor- 
hees, Cedar Falls, lowa, assignor to Standard Manufacturing 
Company, Cedar Falls, Towa, a corporation of Iowa. Filed 
July 30, 1917. 

1,275,515. Washing-Machine. 
Filed March 13, 1916. 
Tree-Trimming Shears. 
Filed July 20, 1917. 


Oliver B. Woodrow, New- 
ton, Iowa. 


1,275,529. 


Shamokin, Pa. 


Martin Chladek, 











ad 
— 








1,275,538. Clothes-Line and Locking Clothes Pin There- 
for. William R. Derr, New York, N. Y., assignor of one-half 
to William J. Lillie, New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 23, 1918. 


1,275,575. Ash-Sifter. Katherina Liwacz, Philadelphia, 


Pa. Filed Jan. 26, 1917. 
Adolph F. North 


1917. 


Clothes- Pin Mascellino, 


Filed Sept. 24, 


1,275 52. 
Bergen, N. J. 
1,275,587. R. Musser, King- 


kgo-Beater Guard. George 


man, Ariz. Filed July 13, 1917. 
1,275,598. Cooking Utensil. (George Washington 


Filed July 13, 1915 
William C. 


Probst, 
lock Haven, Pa. 
1,275,611. 


Cooking Utensil Schwab, Canton, 


Ohio. Filed Noy. 26, 1917. 

1,275,618." Damper. William \W Slocum, Muskegon, 
Mich. Filed Aug. 22, 1916. 

1,275,743. Sad-Iron Julius Puretz, Brooklyn, and 
Barney Cohen, New York, N. Y. liled Nov. 10, 1917. 


1,275,792. Pounder Washing-Machine. Luther C. Thomp 
son, Washington, D. C. Filed June 24, 1916. 


1,275,798. Lawn-Mower. William I. Tosch, Kansas City, 
Filed Nov, 24, 1916. 

1,275,810. 

York, N. Y. 
1,275,851. Lawn-Mower. 

Filed Oct. 29, 1917 
1,275,907. Kitchen Utensil 

kee, Wis. Filed Feb. 25, 1918. 


1,275,915 


\lo. 


Screw-Driver. frederick H. White, New 


Filed Aug. 30, 1917. 
Michael Comfort, Southington, 
Conn. 


Rudolph J Milwau- 


Haas, 


Can-Opener. Samuel Heath, Roxborough, Pa. 


Filed March 3, 1917. 

1,275,938. Lock. Erland Juselius, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
Aug. 11, 1917. 

1,275,980. Door Stop and Solder Lewis C. Norton, 


Chicago, Ill., assignor to Norten oor Check Company, Chi 
cago, Ill. Filed May 3, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ALL EXCEPT WAR INDUSTRIES ARE 
STRIPPED TO A MINIMUM. 


The new preferential catalog of industries compiled 
by the Priorities Division of the War Industries Board 
is declared to be “the master key governing the flow 
of basic industrial elements to the industries essential 
to the war program. It supersedes all previous list- 
ing.” 

Translated, it really means that the new priorities 
list is not only the guide for priorities in the supply of 
raw material and in transportation, but is also the 
basis for the guidance of local boards in exemption 
and deferred classification in the new draft, and the 
governing factor in the distribution of labor, capital, 
facilities, material, transportation and fuel for the in- 
dustries. 

It is explained that Class 1, as fixed in this order, 
includes those industries deemed of “intrinsic impor 
tance of the product for use during the war and 
urgency,” which, again translated, means that the in- 
dustries listed as Class 1 will have all the advantages 
of priority orders in supply of raw material, in the 
transportation of finished products, in the deferred 
classification of labor, in the granting of loans or per- 
mission to increase capital stock or make bond issues. 

The real priority list, the industries coming under 
the first classification, is as follows: 

Aircraft, ammunition, army and navy (arsenals and 
navy yards, cantonments and camps), .arms (small), 
blast furnaces (production pig iron), chemicals (for 
war purposes), coke (for war purposes). Domestic 
consumers (fuel and electric energy for residential 
purposes, including apartment houses and hotels), 
explosives (for war purposes), feed, foods, guns, 
(large), mines (coal), oil and gas, public institutions 
and buildings, railways, ships (maintenance, opera- 
tion and shipbuilding) steel making, furnaces, steel 
plate mills. 

As Class 2 the following have been listed in the 
priorities order: 

rass and copper plants engaged principally in roll- 
ing and drawing copper, brass and other copper alloys 
in the form of sheets, rods, wire and tubes, coke (not 
otherwise classified), cranes, (plants engaged prin- 
manufacturing traveling 
cranes) ferro alloys, machine tools, mines, (produc- 
ing metals and ferro alloy minerals), railways (not 
operated by government), steel rail mills, war and 


cipally in locomotive or 


navy departments (construction work) rope and rope 
wire ). 
Class IIT is as follows: 


Chain (plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
iron and steel chain), domestic consumers (fuel and 
electric energy not otherwise specifically listed), elec- 
trical equipment, explosives (not otherwise listed), 


foods, (not otherwise specifically listed), ice, wines, 
(plants engaged principally in manufacturing mining 
tools or equipment), oil and gas (equipment or sup- 
plies), steel, (exclusive of these taking higher classi- 
fication ), tin plates, tools (small). 

“The inclusion of the industries and plants on this 
preference list does not operate as an embargo against 
all others,” the War Industries Board states, “but the 
effect is to defer the requirements of all other indus- 
tries and plants until the requirements of those on the 
preference list shall have been satisfied. The para- 
mount purpose of priorities is the selective mobiliza- 
tion of the products of the soil, the mines and the fac- 
tories for direct and indirect war needs in such a way 
as will most effectively contribute toward winning the 
war. 


STEEL. 

Notwithstanding a lessening of the production of 
pig iron for steel-making, the steel trade is confident 
that it will be able to exceed the estimated production 
of 17,000,000 for the last six months made by the War 
Industries Board. Production 
mately 2 per cent last month, and it is expected that 
the rate soon will approximate that in effect before the 
hot weather set in. 

With good luck, the trade expects to increase pro- 


increased approxi- 


duction to approximately 19,000,000 tons for the last 
six months of the year. This would leave a discrep- 
ancy between production and estimated demand of 
only 5,000,000 tons, instead of the discrepancy of 
7,000,090 estimated by the board. 

As heretofore, practically all of the business is on 
Government account. It is evident that the allocations 
last month fell 175,000 tons under finished output, but 
this is of small significance as the current month may 
show a corresponding increase. Practically all of the 
output of the leading interest, as well as of inae- 
pendent mills, is being taken directly or indirectly for 
war purposes. Work is being concentrated more and 
the rolling of shell steel bars, rails, bars, 
shapes for the construction of cars and 
and for shipbuilding. 


more upon 
plates and 
locomotives 


COPPER. 

Copper trading in the market is along established 
channels, with conditions unchanged. As for some 
time past, the only activity in the market is the filling 
of the needs of the Government, and refiners are turn- 
ing over practically all of their output. Non-essen 
tial industries and other outside consumers of copper 
are unable to get any supplies. Copper mining com 
panies and refiners are working hard to increase the 
country’s production of the metal but are handicappe«! 
somewhat by the shortage of labor. 

Indeed, they have contended against adverse labor 





















conditions for many months. As a rule a larger per- 
centage of employes at the refineries are required to 
be skilfull than are those at the smelters but both 
skilled and unskilled labor has been attracted by the 
higher wages paid at shipyards and munition plants. 
Refiners have advanced wages time and again but 
they have been unable to compete successfully against 
government contractors who are working on a cost 
plus 10 per cent profit basis. The latter of course, 
have been willing to pay whatever was demanded by 
the men to secure immediate service. The higher 
wages paid by the refiners have not been followed by 
increased efficiency among employes; in fact, labor 
exactions, in time and money, have resulted in de- 
creased efficiency. 

The effect of labor stringency was reflected more 
adversely in August than in any other month since 
February, the output at the refineries last month be- 
ing estimated as low as 175,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 205,000,000 pounds in July and between 
215,000,000 and 220,000,000 pounds during the spring 
months. Up to August, however, the average monthly 
production of refined copper was 205,000,000 pounds 
a month or more, this being a little larger than monthly 
output in 1917. 


TIN. 

The market for tin is still unsettled as the decline in 
the primary markets continued during the past week. 
From a high of £399 per ton a month ago tin is down 
at present to £52 to £347-10s and there are no indica- 
tions that the bottom has been reached. With new low 
prices made every day at London and Singapore, it is 
not surprising that buyers show no inclination to enter 
the market on the buying side, and business is ex- 
ceedingly dull. 
Straits tin are offered at 74 cents without attracting 
any business. Large arrivals during the past month 
have depressed the price of spot tin, and Banca, as well 
as Chinese, tin was offered below 8o cents, but con- 
sumers are expecting lower prices and are not eager to 
buy although prices are down about 20 cents from the 
highest quotations of a month ago. 


September-October shipments of 


SOLDER. 

Prevailing prices of bar solder in the Chicago 
market are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 
51 cents; Commercial 35-55, per pound 46% cents; 
Plumbers’ per pound, 42% cents. 


LEAD. 

The tension in the lead situation shows no indica- 
tions of relaxing. The lead producers’ committee for 
war service has assumed further control of the lead 
industry. The committee will allot lead for all re- 
quirements, including United States and allied govern- 
ments, and domestic consumers. The committee has 
issued further rulings with regard to retail lots of 
lead. Dealers may charge 34 cent over the wholesale 
price for less than ton lots of lead, and %4 cent for 
ton lots. Dealers are not allowed to sell any carload 
lots. The price of lead as fixed by agreement among 
the lead producers, remains 7.75 cents St. Louis. 
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SPELTER. 

The indifference of sellers and their belief that the 
situation justifies better prices has been increased by 
the report that the Government has asked for bids on 
2,000 tons prime Western for each, October, Novem- 
ber and December shipments. As producers are 
patriotically giving the Government first call on their 
supplies and their price, it looks as if a lot of spelter 
will be tied up until the award issmade from Washing- 
ton and this assures a tight market and firm prices, 
even if there were not the other features of an im- 
proving demand from consumers. 

Prime -western prices are 9.25 cents to 9.30 cents 
for prompt September shipment, St. Louis basis, and 
gy.12% cents to 9.25 cents for fourth quarter ship- 
ment. Export business in sheet zinc is rather brisk. 
Sixty per cent of the production of sheet zinc is be- 
The maximum 
price of sheet zinc remains 15 cents and of grade A 


ing used by the government. base 
spelter, 12 cents. 
TIN PLATE. 

According to an announcement made by the Director 
of Steel Supply, on and after October Ist, the supply 
of sheet bars will be allocated to the tin plate mills in 
quantity sufficient to operate at 70 per cent capacity. 
This means a drop from the present rate of from 20 
to 25 per cent. Tin plate is catalogued in Class 4 in 
the new preference list of the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board. 

SHEETS. 

Sheet mills in the Pittsburgh district are still get- 
ting a supply of sheet bars only sufficient for them to 
operate from 50 to 55 per cent of capacity and as a 
result of the curtailed output, only those orders carry- 
The 


best that jobbers can do is to have their orders booked, 


ing the higher priority classifications can be met. 


for essential business is heavy and pressing and must 
be met before any attempt can be made at filling the 
lower priorities. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number 1 
cast iron, $29.00 to $29.50, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 20 cents; light brass, 11/4 cents; lead, 6% 
cents; cast aluminum, 24 cents. 


cl 


cents ; zine, 51% 


PIG IRON. 

The shortage of pig iron is still pronounced but the 
War Industries Board is doing all that is possible to 
spread the requirements for iron in such a way as will 
keep all plants working on war essentials, going. No 
accumulation of iron is tolerated in any direction, Con- 
tingencies are constantly arising which call for priority 
orders, and the volume of allocated tonnage is on the 
increase. With 372 furnaces in blast September 1 
with capacity estimated at 112,390 tons a day, a sizable 
increase in output is expected during the current 


month. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. . 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the gonly 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. 
NG FIG 6 6iceccccivevise $8 | a See 60 
hat on coneeNtert So aes BeeS..w-+020++00000: Te 
Sheet. _ leon DP lincscsccccened 50&10% 
Pull coils......... per 100 Ibs.$11 00 
PIG IRON OES a per 100 Ibs. 11 25| Hollow. 
a i a 2 00 Og ee per doz. $30 00 
pestnesn By. ae? 7. =e TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... = ee 
uthern Fdy., No 38 50} pj ane i 
Lake Sup. Charcoal...:. 37 70-38 (0| Ber tine.......ss0cscscs02 Nominal) 
Ps nescscsescaes 33 50 Post Hole. 
Diewsll, s nt aoe ashe Ges. $12 50 
wan's Post Hole and Well... Nets. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box Ship. 
‘c PS n.cchaddeetecun $16 80 ADZES. Foote. 8, with or without screw.. a 
RSS Pee 18 70 , nell’s * 
ee. ME ecccaege 20 80 | Corvemters. " 
I1xXxx een aie ins 22 15 RT Reece ae ae 15% 
| a pa 4 ED aA CRE 23 65 | Coopers’. AWLS. 
2 OX28 oe eee eee eee Perr ee eee 15% | Brad. 
TRX 20028. IEEE ET SG], White's eee 18%| No. 3 Handled.......per doz. $0 50 
EE ML, . coéccaceoesas 44 3 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled. . “ 05 
SEINE MIDS ci ccascccceces PT EN catcccicncacsveasaes 20% | Shouldered, assorted a © 60 
Patent aast'a i. * gs 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50| C&S, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness 
Cokes, 200 Ibs, ...... 20x28 18 80| F.L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... A errr Ki 1 05 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 19 40 1 AR ee aie Gea 32% WOEB  coccccccovcces = 1 00 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... ge EE ee” ee err 32% | 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%} Shouldered.......... 7 1 60 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, eee - 75 
No. 10... .....005+. per 100 Ibs, $5 52 medium grades.............. 32% 
INO. 12......ccceeee per 100 Ibs. 5 57] Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
err per 100 Ibs. 5 62 high grade............. 32% | Seratch. 
Bee Ci ivcannenges es Sa. *!| No. 1 handled....... perdoz. 65 
et al m No. Is. socket han'ld. “ 1 35 
L// i. eee ewwne - 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, | Smotsles Repsates Crade....42%5| No 7 Stanley ” 
No. 18-20........., per 100 Ibs. $6 32| Black Powder................ 327% 
SS) eee per 100 lbs. 6 37 
kB aA per 100 Ibs. 6 42 v. a. ee " AXES 
SGI» sansdackeus Series, S47] Tete SMD....--0--e0creeeees 330 |Boys’ Handled. 
> per 100 lbs. 6 52 New Club....2.2222222DD5552@% Niagara...... ‘weeneg 9 25 
Gun Wads—per 1000 Broad. 
GALVANIZED. Winchester 7- 7-8 gauge......... $2 25 | | Plumbs, West, a 
SS ae per 100 Ibs. $7 02 9-10 gauge........ 1 94 . Pat peneanarans $53 00 
Se. SOB... ..0<000s per 100 Ibs. 7 17 “11-28 gauge....... 1 63 “ — Firemen’s (ha 4s.$19 00 
Be. 29-30...000000 per 100 Ibs. 7 32|Powder. . aoa’ tte ceciones 
BR catbeosalion per 100 Ibs. 7 47 seats Soqyting. ‘Teas. eT 
eee per 100 Ibs. 7 62 yes “ kegs. 3 10 , 
NL. . dicceukan per 100 Ibs, 7 77 DuPont's Canisters, I-lb. 56] Stagle Bited (handled). 
No. 30 100 Ib 2 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 
O- BO..eeeeeeenees per 100 Ibs. 8 27 e -Ib.. 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00 
= Smokeless drums... 43 50} Matchless Red Pole......... 00 
- kegs. 22 00 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL red = 7 ‘ 4 3 
, -kegs... 5 
Bs cat ceadeaes per 100 Ibs. $7 82 “ o ters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). 
No. 26.......+++++- per 1001bs. 7 87/7, &R. gs Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50 
er garteeteen.. FTE . Wiiasisnscandsccases 1125] Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 
Wi Mss a ctescaeex per 100 Ibs. i 02/L.& . Orange, Extra Sporting Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 
EE Ea ae ee 5 90 
L.&R ‘Orsege, Extra Sporting 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. | }-keg........ccccccees 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). 
Per 100 Ibs. }L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 
Wood's Smooth No. 20 $7 27 1 Ib. canisters.......... 536| _ Ibb........ oeccvess doz. 17 50 
shecstigindaninalaale: L. & R. Orange Extra Sporting The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
WO. 22-36 ...0000 7 32 }-Ib. canister 32 3 to = — — 
43 bis ey ag, tld. camisters......... on doy 
a a +9 = 26 .. 2006 ; 4 L. & R. Orange, Batra Sporting i id yo 50c. 
% : 0.27 eeeeeees 4-lb. canisters......... 22 |43 = 3 Ibs. advance 75c. 
© Ne. Bicseccess 7 52} Hercules ‘*E. C.”" me “Infallible’”’ 
SOcan Grums........00. 43 50 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules“E.C.," kegs........ 22 00 BAGS, ome NAIL. 
IRON. ° Hercules “E.C., 4-kegs teeeeee 11 25 Pp ds 20 25 
° 1 “ 7° ounds..... 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, re an 8 ae te. "$800 6 50 7°50 9°00 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 55 Beonies © “Infallible,’’ 10 can 
BAR SOLDER. Hercules “E. 6C.,”* $-c ecccces * BALANCES, SPRING. 
Hercules “E.C.”* and “‘Infallible 
Warranted, 50-50........ per lb. 5ic I Se re OO [PateNER. cccccccccccccccccccceccDte 
Commercial, 45-55..... o * 46% Meseuies Ww. Ly -30 Cal. Rife, 02s 
PUNE oo occ eceeseses a 2S Cita ee eee 
Hercle ght ning ae ea BARS, CROW. 
SPELTER. Hercules and Rifle , 2 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 
PANO 6 cccscwnccnsedconenees 10¢ Hercules Uniaue Rifle, coctstess 3 50 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC Cs 5 ncédcnsccces 1 00 BASKETS 
SE OR on 5 sacuksamadamen’ $20 00 Trenton, 70 A HY =. Ib — Willow per doz. 10 00 
ten »/UtoO SO ibs...... c e NOW. ++ eee ¢ 
Less than Cask lots. .$20 50 to $21 00/ Trenton’ 8} to 180 ibe... ..9fcherlb,| Medium “ .....0.- “11 50 
Large 5 eeeoeece§ =e 13 50 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. 
. 7 Board and Paper, u to wr. .17¢ene- Ib. Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 13 bu 
Copper sheet, base...... coccceesesae Thicker --18c per lb. Per doz.......$8 00 $1150 15 00 





BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz 
fe. #4 Tinned Sp Wire...$ 1 16 
o. Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
Fe Ee ORs  cconcesesse 110 
Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 imp. Dover......... 1 
No. 102 uP - . 1 38 
No. 150 “ - 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
No. 13 “™ ™ soe wae 
No. 15 “ = = coo SO 
—_—e Ss § BE onc OU 
BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’... ... evcccccccccss MOG 
Hand. 
9 12 
Per doz. $8°00 9 00 10°00 12 75 
Moulders’. 
12-inch. occ oeeee++Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
Call, 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
Sh « chnnabticbanedate 60 
Kentucky ........ eceseestaaae 
Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic $7 50 
aanery 
-in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
-in. Old C Bell, ancy. 7 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
34 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, 
White Me 
Nickel Plated 
TP 06ee 606066066660 
Silver Chime 
Miscellaneous. ° 
Church and School. steel ulloys. . .30% 
| Farm, Ibs. . 50 75 100 
Gb steved "$2°2 25 300 400 5 SO 
BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, oe 
Stanley's iron handle............Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
SD oc inovseentssneeene wml - 60 
hd ctinceninannbdbaneed 40&10 
BME. cc cocssecnsced 60&10 
BITS. 
Auger. 
jenningt IE, ssaceceeee es 50 
‘ord’s Sip and Machine....... 15 
Ford’s Ship..........++-eeee0+ . 
Russell | wise enning a emaeigictente 
Clark's Ex ive.... — 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 = .- 
o I arge - 
eeveeenceeecea ad 35&10% 





0 665060660654600e0006008 15% 
St .tanvesweeee eeeeacetenese 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s.....per doz. $1 80 
No. 20 ai eens “ 40 
Snailhead.. “ 110 
“ —_—-.._. ™ 1 30 
ng Dic cces - 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat..... . = 1 00 
= Saail...... & 1 50 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings.........+++++-30% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
German Pattern..... $0 75 
cscs siadwens - 80 
Es ecg abmome hale i 80 
Eee Paes sn 15% 
Sb cceavae . = 1 30 
Reamer. “ 
" a 2 
peony Rene. oe 3 00 
American Octagon... i 1 75 
— + 
. ee g 75 
No. i Teumph, eee - 1 25 

















